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FOREWORD TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


The sacred work of preparing- and editing* a volume 
of the English Sermons of the late Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Charles Williams had been entrusted to an eminent 
scholar, and one who had been for some years a 
neighbour of Dr. Charles Williams, the late Principal 
John Owen Thomas, M.A., D.D. (Glasgow), of 
Bala. All the available material for the volume had 
been sent to Dr. Thomas, but just as he was prepar- 
ing to take the work in hand it pleased the Lord to 
remove him into His rest.’’ 

I believe it can be truly said that the great Head 
of the Church has, in His mercy, given to our little 
country of Wales some of the greatest preachers 
that ever proclaimed the Christian Message. Few 
of them are known outside the borders of our own 
land. The reason for that is that their preaching 
has been almost altogether in the Welsh language. 
To us Dr. Thomas Charles Williams was for many 
years a prince among preachers. He did not confine 
himself to preaching in his native tongue. He 
travelled over the borders, and was well-known in 
the Metropolis and other English centres. He fre- 
quently occupied the pulpit of s^^'me of the largest 
churches throughout the length afnd breadth of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and he^'was among those called 
to preach, time after time, at the most important 
Conferences and undenominational gatherings. At 
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the same time, to be heard at his best he had to be 
heard in his own tongue, and among his own people. 

It may be well to preface this volume of Sermons 
with a short account of the life and history of the 
preacher. Thomas Charles Williams, like several 
others *vvho have adorned the pulpit of the Presbyter- 
ian Church of Wales, was a native of Anglesey. He 
was born in a small farmhouse at Gwalchmai, a 
little village near the Holyhead Road, and about 
ten miles from the town of Holyhead. He was, in a 
^ sense, a “son of the manse,’’ his father being a 
minister but without the pastoral oversight of a 
church. On his mother’s side he could count among 
hij, ancestors four eminent ministers of the Word, 
known as the “ Charleses of Anglesey.” Young 
Thomas Charles Williams probably never thought 
of himself as anything but a preacher, and certainly 
no one else ever thought of him as likely to be any- 
r thing but a minister of Jesus Christ. For this he 
was pre-eminently gifted from his cradle. 

After the usual course of preparatory tj[aining 
^ he entered the Presbyterian College at Bala, where 
he remained for one year only. He then proceeded 
to the University College, Aberystwyth, where he 
spent three years. Even at this early period he 
•^came to be recognised as one of the most powerful 
preachers in Walts, and his services were in const- 
ant demand. This- must have sadly interfered with 
his College course, though he worked hard as a 
student. From Aberystwyth he entered Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, in the year 1893. He graduated with 
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honours in Theology. During his residence in Ox- 
ford, and especially during the vacations, he preach- 
ed Sunday after Sunday throughout the whole length 
and breadth of North and South Wales, as well as 
in Liverpool, London and other places. The 
churches gave him no rest. He was ordained to the 
full work of the ministry at Bangor, in August 1898. 
In the earlier part of the same year he had accepted 
an invitation from the important Welsh Church at 
Menai Bridge to become its pastor. Here he re- 
mained to the end of his days, although pressing 
invitations were sent to him from other and larger 
churches. He never left his native county, the fair 
isle of Anglesey, so ardently loved by all her sons. 
The University of Edinburgh acknowledged his p'f^- 
eminent position as a preacher by conferring upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, an honour 
w’hich he greatly appreciated. 

He passed into “ the joy of his Lord very sud- 
denly on the afternoon of Sunday, October 2nd, 
1927. Some of us had known for some time that 
be was not as strong as he looked, and that his 
preaching frequently put a strain upon him of which 
the thousands who flocked to hear him knew nothing. 
In his earlier days he had suffered much from rheu- 
matism, and he was, on more than one occasion,* 
laid aside for months. In publiq;' and in the com- 
pany of friends, he was, however; so full of life and 
cheerfulness to the end tlpt we scarcely perceived 
the creeping shadow. . His end was peace. His lf*^t 
words, which he uttered with his arms out-stretched, 
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were : Here is my father, and here’s my mother.’' 

He then quietly passed into the fuller Presence. 

As I have already intimated, Thomas Charles 
Williams was, above everything else, a preacher of 
the Gospel, and a preacher of the Gospel to his own 
people'^f Wales. He preached tfar more in Welsh 
than he did in English, and, though he was a very 
powerful preacher in English, he was, first and fore- 
most, a Welsh preacher. 

One of the most remarkable things about him 
^ was the extraordinary ripeness which characterised 
him when he was a very young man. This has 
been pointed out by his most intimate friend, the 
late Rev. Dr. John Williams, himself a prince of the 
Welsh pulpit. Dr. Williams, referring to a sermon 
delivered by Thomas Charles Williams when he was 
only 24 years of age, wrote thus in 1918: “ I was 
•particularly struck by his ripeness. His sermon 
was as full and finished, his material as well-ar- 
ranged, his thoughts as brilliant and his delivery 
as masterly as if he had been preaching for twenty 
^ years. . . . One naturally asked: In wfiat can 

such a preacher as this improve and advance? I 
have never seen anyone who has attained to such 
perfection at such an early age.” I have before me 
ca sermon which he delivered when he was only nine- 
.teen years of ag^« and that sermon fully justifies 
every word writtef by Dr. John Williams. 

^The young preacher^’ did grow, nevertheless. 
Prom the start his hearers were dazzled by his bril- 
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liancy and deeply impressed by his oratory. Every- 
one acknowledged the power of his intellect, and 
his masterly presentation of the truth. But, in later 
years, all his gifts were softened and mellowed and 
sweetened in a marvellous way. We still, even to the 
end, knew that the^ powerful intellect, the ^blime 
oratory and the magnificent art of preaching were 
all there; but the preacher himself gradually came 
to teach us to think less about them. They were 
all hallowed by something even greater and nobler 
and more divine. There came more and more of 
''the unction from the Holy One.*' In Wales his 
popularity never waned. The people came in their 
thousands to hear him, and were never disappointed. 
He gave his best; he gave his all. He spared neither 
his soul nor his body. He preached to the very end, 
and, at a greater cost than any of us knew. 

Unfortunately Dr. Charles Williams very rarely . 
wrote his sermons. For this there* were two 
reasons. First, he was not fond of writing. He was 
far more ready than most of his brethren to write a 
post ciR'd or a letter, but he disliked writing at any 
length. His contributions to the press were far top 
few. He was, besides, a very busy man. His 
parish extended from John O'Groats to Land's End. 
He very rarely spent his week from Sunday to Sun-^ 
day at home. Consequently h^ had no time to 
write out the sermons he prea^Ued. His usual 
method was to write a sho^ sketch on two or three 
small loose sheets, which he carried with him into 
the pulpit. Of these sketches there are hundreds. 
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This made the task of getting- together a volume 
of his sermons doubly hard. A few had been written 
at some length; others had been delivered in Lon- 
don or at different Conferences, and published. For 
permission to reproduce these, so readily granted, 
we ar^ extremely grateful. Several of the sermons 
as published are much shorter than they were as 
preached. 

A few words about Dr. Charles Williams as a 
minister and as a man may perhaps be added. All 
who knew him at once recognised in him one of the 
most genial of men. He always had a winning 
smile and a cheerful word. He was a man whom 
everybody who had met him liked to meet again. 
To his own people at Menai Bridge he was very 
dear. He was a great friend of the children. As a 
pastor and minister what may be called the priestly 
element, in its best sense, was strong in him. One 
of the Lady ^Missionaries of our Church, Miss Helen 
Rowlands, M.A., of Maulvi Bazaar, Indi^v, who was 
brought up under his pastoral care, has ^vritten 
thus : ‘*To me the greatest joy on earth was the fir^ 
Sunday of the month, our ^Minister preaching, the 
big chapel full to overflowing, the preacher in his 
glory — and a Communion to follow. Oh, the solem- 
^‘nity of the Communion I I shall never forget how 
he used to kneel^^t the Communion Table. Our 
Minister was a Priest. He always led us into the 
Holy of Holies. To him^’the Death of the Cross was 
a^'terribly living thing, and we felt the power of it. 
We had the feeling that the Lord Jesus Himself was 
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present with us.’’ It is much for a Pastor to be 
respected by his flock; it is a great deal more for 
him to be loved. 

His s>Tnpathies were very broad. In Wales we 
are possibly too much concerned about the things 
of our own Church* or “Denomination.” We are, 
at least, sometimes too little concerned about the ^ 
welfare of other branches of the great Church of 
our one Lord and Master. Dr. Charles Williams 
was a Presbyterian of real and deep convictions, 
but he had a kind and brotherly feeling for all who • 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. He was a 
strong “ Nonconformist ” — a word which the dis- 
establishment of the National Church has made 
meaningless in Wales — but he was on very friendly 
terms with several of the dignitaries of the Church 
in Wales. He occupied the pulpits of all the Churches, 
Nonconformist and Anglican, and was equally at 
home in every one of them. 

In his preaching he laid special emphasis upon 
the Person, the Work and the Atoning Death of our 
feord. He was modern in everything that is good 
in Modernism, but his hold upon the fundamentaFs 
was strong and firm. He was a great student of the 
New Testament. To him Christ was the Gospel, 
and there was nothing else to him worth preaching. ^ 

When Miss Rowlands, some of wjfose words I have 
already quoted, brought to him her difficulties dur- 
ing her University course,‘^he spoke to her words 
which may be taken as an expression of his entfpe 
attitude as a minister and preacher : “ \\Tiatever 
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makes you think more of the Lord Jesus is sure to 
be right; but anything that lowers Him in your 
estimation cannot be right.’* This is a good canon 
by which to “ try ’the spirits.*’ 

I sincerely wish this volume wjre far more worthy 
of the great preacher than it is. As things are, in 
the absence of any but a small number of sermons 
fully written, it is the best that could be done. It 
is hoped that many of his friends and admirers, in 
Wales and elsewhere, will welcome it with all its 
shortcomings for his sake whose voice speaks to 
them in and through its pages. May the rich 
blessing of the Spirit of Truth follow its perusal. 


JOHN OWEN. 


Caernarvon; April, 1928. 
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JESUS, THE SON OF GOD.* 


‘‘ Thou art the CMst, the Son of the living •God.**^ 
Matt. xvi. i6. 

My text is from a welMcnown paragraph out of the 
sixteenth chapter in the holy Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, more particularly the words which you 
will find in the sixteenth verse, “ He said unto them, 
But who say ye that I am? And Simon Peter an- 
swered and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.^’ • • 

Our Lord, as you remember, at this time was on 
the coasts of Caesarea Philippi; and there are several 
things of interest and importance in connection with 
His visit to that place. For one thing, and that is 
not without interest, we are told that this is probably 
the most northern point He touched. When we read 
of the constant travels of apostolic men, and of the 
rspid spread of Christianity in the Roman Elmpire, 
and turn back to the Gospels, we are struck, I think; 
at once by the limitations of our Lord’s work. These 
were not only limitations of time, but limitations 
of place. How circumscribed the area was in which 
Christ laboured! And there is some interest, some 
passing interest, in our Lord’s visit to this beautiful 

• 

* Reproduced, by kind permission, from the Report of tlie 
Westminster Bible Conference, Mundesley, 1912. 


l6 JESUS, THE SON OF GOD. 

spot, because it was probably the furthest point He 
reached in that direction. And, also, when He was 
in this place we are told He was for the first time 
face to face with what are described to us as the 
pagan influences that were then abroad in the world. 
There is a sense, of course, in which our Lord’s life 
is the^broadest and most GathoTib life that was ever 
lived in the world. The Son of Man touched life at 
all points. He may be said to have exhausted 
human life; for there is nothing human that Christ 
did not touch. Yet, there is another way of looking 
at it, in which our Lord’s life will appear to us to be 
a narrow life. It will be a narrow life in that sense, 
when compared with the lives of the apostles. For 
^example, we find upon the thought and upon the 
language of apostolic men the influence of that 
wider culture that flourished in Greece and Rome; 
but you find not direct traces of that in the Gospels. 
Jesus led the life of a Jew from beginning to end, 
humanly speaking, without coming into contact at 
all with those wider movements of thought that were 
abroad in the world at that time. 

And there is considerable interest in His^pilgrixii" 
-age to this place, for now, at any rate, He was on 
the frontier between Paganism and Judaism, and He 
was, as it were, in direct touch with those forces 
against which the Church — His Church — ^would be 
labouring for the coming centuries. 

Still our Lore’s visit was not due to the one or 
the other of these considerations, but rather to a 
crisis that had now come into His life, a crisis, I 
suppose, that comes sooner or later into the life of 
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every man who is engaged in great public work. 
The new teacher, up to this point, had been the 
greatest power in the life of the people. It would 
have been difficult at that time to find any one who 
had not come into touch in some way with Him. 
He had thoroughly aroused the nation, and His con- 
gregations were itumbered by thousands. ^ But 
though He had a congregation. He had as yet no 
Church. Though He had adherents. He had really 
no disciples. There was at that time, I suppose, no 
one who understood exactly Who He was, or where 
He came from, or what He came for. All great 
movements in the world prosper, not by creating 
superficial effects upon the minds of the many, but 
rather by taking full possession of certain minds. 
After all, the world must be governed by a few men. 
You make your economic conditions what you like, 
the world will still be governed by these few, select 
souls, who will be the incarnations, at is were, of 
great principles, and great movements. Every 
great idea gathers strength in the world by its power 
to take complete possession of certain sympathetic 
;jjLnds,*who, in turn, become its apostles. And ac- 
cordingly we find our Lord retiring for a moment 
from the crowd that usually surrounded Him, and 
going to the loneliness and quietness of this retreat 
in order to prepare at least a few men for the greats 
mission which He was about to leave to their care 
when He returned to the Father? 

He comes at once to the su&ject of the confer- 
ence, and that is why my mind has turned to these 
words. This, too, was a conference, — our Lord's 
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l8 JESUS, THE SON OF GOD. 

conference, with the same subject, the same object 
as we have here tomight. He came to the subject 
under discussion at once: Who do men say that I 
the Son of Man am?’’ I think it is idle to try to 
argue, my dear friends, whether He asked that ques- 
tion as God or as man. I do not think we are justi- 
fied in^^splitting up our Lord’s 'personality in that 
fashion. Here we have rather the great mystery 
of the Incarnation. We already found in our lesson 
this evening that God, the Son, had ‘‘ emptied ” 
Himself, and become in fashion as a man. We have 
^ God here under human limitations. 

You find the first proof of His greatness in the 
fact that people were so divided in their opinions 
about Him. There is nothing marvellous in that. 

And they said, Some say Thou art John the Bapt- 
ist; some Elijah; and others, Jeremiah, or one of 
the prophets.” A great personality always divides 
the community. We are always united about small 
- men. There is only one thing to be said about 
them. There are so many men you can sum up in 
a sentence; there is no more to be said. "But when 
a great man appears, we split up into different 
schools at once, and it is some kind of a tribute to 
the greatness of our faith that we have so many 
sects ; for certainly it shows that we are dealing with 
-something about which the human mind cannot 
agree. It was not very strange that these people 
failed to satisfy tliemselves; and they were all, in 
a manner, right; for there was a sense in which our 
Lord was every one of these men. He was that which 
had made John the Baptist and the rest great. Those 
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qualities were to be found in their ideal completion 
in our Lord. He was the perfection of all that was 
neatest and best in everybody else; and here was 
a hero in whom all men found their own hero, for 
He was the sum total of humanity, as well as the 
Son of God. 

But will you mal*k tliat they not only cornpared 
Jesus to great men, or mistook Him for great men, 
but they took Him for great men that had very little 
in common, and that is very remarkable. It would 
not have been very remarkable, for example, if they 
had compared Him to Elijah or Jeremiah, but it is 
very suggestive that they compared Him to both; 
for Elijah and Jeremiah had very little in common. 
Elijah was the stern and terrible man, almost, per^ 
haps, a cruel man. One of the apostles finds it is 
necessary to say about him that he was a man of 
like passions with ourselves. He seemed so devoid 
of ordinary human tenderness. It was a dangerous 
undertaking to get Elijah to preach to a place, be- 
cause if the people did not listen as he tliought they 
ought, they never had the opportunity of listening 
rUjain! * If he was not satisfied with the attention he 
was having, his custom was, it seems, to call down 
fire from heaven to celebrate his visit. He had no 
other solution for the case of Baal’s prophets than 
to kill them in cold blood. He was a man of terror, 
and he was sent to serve the Lord in a terrible day. 
But what is remarkable is this, that any one should 
have thought that Jesus Christ in any sense resem- 
bled him. There must be some reason for this. • I 
am afraid we have lost sight of one significant as- 
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pect of our Lord's personality in these days. There 
is a little hymn; we use it, we teach it to the child- 
ren, and I do not think there is a more beautiful or 
a more effective hymn for that purpose in any 
language : 

“ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 

Look upon a little child." 

There cannot be anything prettier than that. But 
it is not very safe theology for grown-up people. I 
am afraid the Christ of to-day is too effeminate. I 
hope I am using the word with the reverence due to 
the theme. We have too much of the "gentle Jesus 
our terms of endearment hardly amount to worship. 
•Remember: Christ was terrible as well as tender; 
"and some of the most awful things that have ever 
•been said about sin and sinners have been said by 
the Gentlest of all. Let me recall to your minds, 
my dear friends, this neglected aspect of our Lord’s 
Person and teaching. 

But the indignations of our Lord were consistent 
with the greatest tenderness, for some saw in Him 
not Elijah but Jeremiah, the prophet of t(^Ts and 
tenderness. Ah, my dear friends, apart from fne 
Divinity about which I am more directly to speak, 
our Lord's humanity was God's greatest gift to this 
world, for all that is good and great, the very limits 
of human possibility have been touched, have been 
realised, in this personality, Who sums up in Him- 
self all that is greatest, and all that is noblest in 
humanity from the very'^beginning. 

•• Well, you say, our Lord was very pleased. The 
young Galilean prophet was very glad to hear that 
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He was mistaken for such eminent men. There is 
no .preacher here who would not be cheered if he 
was told that he reminded men of those great heroes 
of the past in the pulpits of England and Wales. The 
young preacher was greatly cheered by this. Not 
at all ! He turns in disappointment, it may ^e in a 
kind of disgust, to His disciples, and asks : Are you 
any further on than that ? Have you not discovered 
something beyond that ? I think He asked this with 
a certain dignity, corresponding, it may be, to the 
dignity with which He asked them once, when all the 
crowd was leaving Him : Would you also like to go ^ 
away? There was a marked majesty and a Divine 
reserve. Peter was looking at the moment into the 
very eye of his Lord, and he saw something there ho 
had never observed before, and he exclaimed, sud- 
denly and passionately: ‘ I see it now, ''Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.’’ ’ He had never' 
thought of that before. He saw it clearly then, for 
direct enlightenment had come to him from the 
Father in heaven. He did not know what he was 
saying.^ Of course he did not! No man says any- 
thing great if he knows exactly what he is saying. • 
No man is truly great but when he is greater thajn 
himself, lifted up by the inspiration of his art, or 
specially so by the direct inspiration of the Spirit 
of God. This man saw into the truth at a glance. 

It took him the rest of his life to enter into the rich- 
ness of it, but he enshrined in one.sentence the great 
doctrine of the Person of Christ. This is the doc- 
trine that our Lord was satisfied with, for He felt, 
after He heard it confessed, that He could there and 
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then build His Church; and this is the doctrine. I 
take it, that this great Conference has been stand- 
ing for throughout the years. 

Now tliese are the two things I want you to re- 
member. ‘'Thou art the Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing God.’’ What is that? Itjs the great confes- 
sion of the Church to her Lord; that is one thing. 
It is, also, the great testimony of the Church to the 
world, “ Thou art the Christ, tlie Son of the living 
God.” That is, I repeat, the great confession of the 
ChiHch to her Lord, and the great testimony of the 
Church, throughout the ages, to the world. 

I. “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God,” that ts the great confession of the Church to 
her Lord, a confession which is always beyond her 
personal understanding, but is nevertheless an es- 
sential confession. I only speak as I understand the 
New Testament, and I have no right to fix limits for 
any one else, but I regard this as an essential truth. 
There are truths, which, though they are truths, are 
not in this sense essential. That is, it i^not absol- 
utely imperative that you and I should agrfe ab^t 
them; but I take it, that there is nothing plainer in 
the New Testament than this: that the Church of 
Christ is built upon this great confession, namely, 
^ that the Founder and Leader and Hope of that 
Church is the Son of God in the strictest sense of 
that term. I may use the word Divinity; I mean, 
by that, Deity, f mean that Jesus Christ was, in 
tbe highest sense, the onTy begotten Son of the living 
(5od. I do not say, my dear friends, that we can 
agree about what that means metaphysically. I do 
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not say that you must not have your theor}' of this, 
and your theor}’ of that; but this must be the attitude 
of the soul towards Clirist. He must be our God 
at any rate. That I consider to be tlie very essence 
of the Cliristian position: and that I find to be the 
grreat teaching' of this gpreat New Testament Con- 
ference. 

How am I — I can imagine that some of my 
younger friends may ask to-night in listening to me 
— liow am I to attain to that conception of Jesus 
Christ ? Well, I think that we shall all attain to that 
conception if we simply read the description given in 
the simple and yet profound evangelical account. 
IMy brethren, if we could only get back to our Bibles 
\Hth open minds and simple hearts, how much. we 
should learn ! To-day we have men who, first of all, 
decide what the Bible ought to teach, before they 
look at what it does actually teach. They evolve a 
complete theor}’ in their minds. I do not know ex- 
actly where it comes from. I think they sav it comes 
from the subconsciousness, and if it does not come 
from there, you can have it, I am informed, already 
firepared from Germany. You get a complete S}’S- 
tem of all things in heaven and earth, that has t\o* 
thing to do with any actuality outside it: and when 
you have got that theory into your heads, you 
then open the Bible, and you say: Here is a verscu 
tliat agrees exactly with what I have already been 
saying, therefore that verse is inspired at any rate: 
because it fully confirms mv theory. The next verse 
may not suit so well! — I am, as you see, letting you 
into all the secrets of these modem methods, — there- 
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fore the thing* to do with that verse is to try and 
translate it in some other way. But verses are very 
stubborn things, like facts; there is nothing to .do 
with a verse like that but to suggest that it was not 
in the original ; and thus you may easily get (rid of all 
the inconvenient texts ! I do not find, myself, that 
there is anything very honest, or anything very 
scholarly in much of that method, though adopted, 
I admit, by very honest and very honourable men. 
I think we should change most of our opinions if we 
simply read the simple account we get in the four 
" Gospels of the Man, Christ Jesus. What would you 
find? Well, I think, if you had no other book at all 
about Him, you would find that here is described a 
Person Who did not regard Himself as standing in 
the same relation to God as other men. Of course, 
you can say He was mistaken. I do not now enter 
into the question of what was the difference between 
His relation to God and that of others; but I do 
not think anybody can read the New Testament with- 
out feeling that our Lord, though so near to other 
men, was still a Being apart. He did not teach that 
" His relation to the Father was the same exactly 
the relation of other men. I think that is clear. 

You read the Gospels, and what will you find? 
A sinless Being, in a sinful world. Nobody doubts 
"^hat. You need no commentary at all to find that 
these four books give you an account of a Being 
Who never sinned ;n thought, act, or deed. Well, 
where did He come frontr? 

^ou read these Gospels, and you will find also 
that this Christ preached Himself as the one hope of 
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all men. That is remarkable, for there have been 
Other great men in the world. Yet they never did 
this. St. Paul was a great man, I think one of the 
greatest intellects the world ever saw, even apart 
from his great message. He preached to very or- 
dinary people, say at Corinth, people whose J<now- 
ledge was limited, and whose spiritual experience 
was very small; and you might have thought that 
St. Paul could have supplied those ignorant and or- 
dinary people with all they required out of the store 
of his own knowledge and spiritual life. But no, he 
tells them : Do not look at me, for I am nothing. 
What I have I got from Him; and if you want the 
same, you have got to go to the same source of 
supply, for I have nothing of myself to offer any- 
one. That is what St. Paul the Great used to say. 

But look at this Person described in the Gospels. 
He does not tell you to go anywhere else, but says 
Come unto Me.’’ If you have lost the way, be- 
hold, I am the way.’^ If you are looking for 
truth, well^ '' I am the Truth, and the Life,” and 
everything else; and the eternal destiny of every in- 
di*;4dual soul depends entirely upon whether he ac- 
cepts Me or not. Can you understand a preacher 
putting himself in that light before his congregation 
without there being some peculiar explanation? 

And then He concludes His sermons in such a 
sublime fashion. This simple Preacher says : We 
part, now this sermon is over, but^you will meet Me 
again, and when I come again, I shall not be ex- 
actly as I am now; when I come again I will come 
on the clouds of heaven, and all the angels of God 
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'vvith Me, in My own glory, and in the glory of My 
Father; and all meai, from the creation of the \Yorld 
to the last day, will be gathered before Me for final 
judgment, and from My verdict there will be no ap- 
peal. This Preacher claimed to be the ultimate 
Judg^ of the human conscience. 

Now preaching, in this way, the doctrine that He 
stood in a different relation to God from other men, 
and preaching that He was sinless in word and deed; 
preaching that He possessed in Himself all that hu* 
manity required, and preaching that He would be 
ultimately the final Judge of all men, what happened 
to Him ? Just imagine what would happen to any man 
who preached like that in our own day. By preach- 
'iiig like that He founded a Church of the best and 
sanest men the world has seen since His day. That 
Church has been in troubled waters many a time, but 
is still here; and throughout the darkness of the 
ages, surrounded by things we cannot explain, we 
feebly and yet firmly confess together to-night, 
■"‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living- God.'^ 
I do not know what is going to happen to the Chrfet- 
ian life in this country in. the next fifty years. C^ur 
"methods of work may change. I pray God, and you 
pray, that the Church should be kept faithful to this 
great and sacred truth, the denial of which implies 
the denial of the faith, that our Lord is the very 
Son of the living God. That is the great confession 
of the Church to her Lord; and, assembled from 
many parts of the world here, now, that is our 
^mlemn and joyful confession. 
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II. But then again, and that is my second point, 
this is the grent message of the Church to the. world. 
Thiis is not a kind of academic opinion, for there is 
nothing of that to be in the Church at all. The 
Church is a living organism, and every confession 
becomes a testimony, and that is what cheery me as 
I see this congregation before me here, even more 
than any congregation I have had the honour of 
preaching to for some time; for I know you come 
from so many parts, and I know you represent such 
different phases, too, of Christian thought and work. 
And what if the message of this Conference should 
be carried through you to all the comers, not only 
of this kingdom, but of the world? Every confes- 
sion must develop into a testimony. . ’ • 

Now, why do we preach this great, inexplic- 
able, supernatural Christ? For one thing, we preach 
Him because this has answered best the purpose of 
Christian preaching. Mark this. What is the pur- 
pose of Christian preaching? It is not to amuse 
the people^ it is not really to instruct the people; it 
is rathq* to convince men; it is to win a verdict for 
Jc?us Christ from the heart and conscience of those 
who listen. That is the supreme object of preach- 
ing. And I think that, looking across the centuries, 
you will find that no truth has answered this great 
purpose like the supernatural testimony, the testi- 
mony of the Church to the supernatural Christ. You 
know there is a philosophy flourishing in America, 
with distinguished represe«itatives in this country, 
one of the main positions of which is that you a>e 
to test the truth by its utility; you find whether or 
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not it is true by seeing how far it will realise its 
proper and professed purpose. It is easy to criti,cise 
that view, but still there is a great element of truth 
in it. It brings philosophy, in a sense, down from 
the clouds. We can apply it here. What is truth? 
That thing is true which you can preach, and you 
cannot preach everything. You talk and write 
about many things, but you cannot preach every- 
thing. You cannot speak to lost men in the sense 
which preaching implies unless you have those parti- 
cular types of doctrine that are suitable. And this 
great truth of the supernatural Christ has answered 
best, throughout the ages, the purposes of Christ- 
ian preaching. I daresay one may be able for a time 
to" get men to interest themselves in many other as- 
pects of the truth, I remember I was talking once 
with a minister from the Midlands. He was telling 
me about a Church in his town, not his own Church, 
but .a Church not far from where he ministered, and 
in that Church an excellent man used to labour. He- 
was not orthodox perhaps in our sense of the term, 
but he was a spiritually-minded man; and^ by his 
sermons, and especially by his prayers, and by ^e 
Charm of his personality, he was of great help to 
the people who used to assemble there to listen to 
him. He was taken from his labours to his reward, 
and a man followed him there, preaching exactly 
the same thing, but apparently without the charm; 
and the people at once began to feel the poverty of 
the land. That thing is. a Gospel, brethren, which 
vwll be the power of God unto salvation, whoever 
preaches it. The Gospel that needs the props of 
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eloquence is not the Gospel Paul was satisfied with. 
Ho\vever, another man came to this Church, and he, 
it seems, was not convinced that the Gospel alone 
was enough for human needs. He preached as 
much Gospel as he knew at the morning service, and 
in the evening he ^voted himself to much^more 
important matters, to the questions of the day, and 
the leading writers of the hour; but it seems that 
when the Gospel became too small for him, his 
chapel was very soon too large! We must learn 
wisdom by this. I put it plainly, my friends, the 
world is not a fool, and when men come to our 
preaching services they do not want to hear our elo- 
quence, and see our intellectual gymnastics. They 
do not want to feed on anything of that kind. ^If. 
they come there at all, they seek something greater 
than themselves, something that will help them up, 
something that can lay hold of them; and the battle 
of the future will not be between the different creeds, 
but between evangelical Christianity in its complete- 
ness, and no religion at all. 

I think it is high time for the Church to give up 
trying to trim her sails to every wind that blows, but 
to stick to the eternal verities, even if our churches* 
were emptied. The Church is a great testimony in 
herself to a truth which she cannot explain, but 
which still she has trusted her life to. And believe 
me, my brethren, in these days, when everything is 
changing, the people ought to find in the Church a 
solid doctrine that does nqj: change from hour to 
hour, the very doctrine that Christ first preachecv 
and the apostles preached afterwards. That truth, 
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as the Church knows, has answered best the purpose 
of Christian preaching". 

Again, this preaching has produced the highest 
and best types of character. I know there are great 
and generous men who do not share all our views. 
Those men are orthodox in their hearts and in their 
lives ; and I daresay that gradually they will become 
orthodox in their opinions, for a man’s heart and 
life are of more importance than his opinions any 
day. Yet opinion based on the attitude of the heart 
is important, and I wish to speak tenderly of any 
man who serves God with a true heart. But we are 
dealing now with exceptions. When you take a 
broad view, you will find the men who have done the 
.greatest things in the world are the men who had a 
great creed. A meagre creed, eventually, will breed a 
meagre soul. They tell us the time has come for us 
to throw overboard the ancient creeds; I am not 
here to defend tliem, but before you throw your 
dogmas overboard, I think it may be well to discover 
some other means of producing like results. You 
may judge everything ultimately by the type of 
character it produces; and the men who beiieve^he 
greatest truths have also in the main done the great- 
est things. " 

I can imagine that some young man may be lis- 
tening to me to-night, who wants to ask me a ques- 
tion. He tells me : I live here; I am no theologian,, 
and I don’t want to be. I have no time. I shall be 
to-morrow engaged in my usual work; but what I 
^ant to know is, what does it matter to me for my 
daily task whether Christ is the Son of God or not; 
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or whetJier I believe, or deny, your doctrine ? That 
is a fair question. We ought never to preach any- 
thing from our pulpits that is not of some immediate 
help to the people who listen to live; for to live is 
a growingly hard thing. Perhaps we ministers of 
the Gospel are more anxious about the sorro^ys of 
the people than we often get credit for. We have 
reasons for knowing how heavy is the load of many 
a man, and how difficult to bear. Now this is what 
St. John says about that question : “ Who is he that 
overcometh the world, but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God ?** That is how John looked 
at it. Now, my friends, overcoming the world does 
not mean getting on. The man who gets on is not 
of necessity the man who overcomes the worl4’ = 
Many a man has made his fortune and lost his soul 
in doing :so. Many a man commands his millions, 
but his millions command him too. To over- 
come the world is a different thing, and a very 
difficult thing. You will never do it without that aid 
which comes from a great trust in a living Lord, 
Who is greater than an example. Who is a Divine 
Saviour. We want Him continually. My dear 
friends, the devil is not afraid of a mere man, even " 
at his best. But the man linked to God becomes 
to him a peril. The man who believes that Jesus is 
the Son of God is the man of whom he is afraid. 
There is a certain amount of humour, evidently, in 
the evil spirits. There is a very charming account 
of this in the book of Acts. ^There were men, you 
remember, who used to cast out devils, not in a veryc 
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they said the formula over him : In the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth, and Paul, come out of that man;^ and 
the evil spirit seems to have just put out his head 
to see who was speaking, and he said, '' I believe 
you mentioned Jesus of Nazareth. I know Him. I 
have/eason to know Him. And I think you men- 
tioned Paul. Well, he is a later acquaintance, but 
he is getting very well known now; but I do not 
think,*’ he adds, ‘'I have ever heard of you before. 
Jesus I know, and Paul, who believes in Jesus, I 
know; but who are you?” I should not like to 
suffer under the sarcasm of the evil one in that way. 
I wonder if the evil spirit is asking sometimes who is 
preaching now in England. Spurgeon is dead, 
« Parker is dead. Dale is dead, and Maclaren is dead; 
without going over any more, or going further 
back. Who is there now? Scholarly men, undoubt- 
edly, .but have they made themselves known? My 
dear friends, the devil is not afraid of an Erasmus, 
with all his culture; but he is in mortal terror of a 
Martin Luther. We may be very clever, but we do 
not believe, and that is why we are weak. The 
Church would be transfigured to-day if it c*buld.^nly 
•lift itself by the Spirit of God to the height of this 
great faithrand testimony. 

And now again, and finally, the Christ we preach 
is to be the hope and glory of the Christian Church 
for evermore; and the Divine resources that are in 
Him are absolut,ely sufficient for that purpose. AU 
men grow out of date. , You do not go back now, in 
^y branch of science, to those men who led the 
world in the very beginning of those sciences. Every 
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man, if he lives only a few years, becomes out of 
date.. After all, it was a merciful providence that 
arranged that our years should be only three-score 
years and ten. It is quite enough. Even of Martin 
Luther, to whom I referred just now, you will find 
in some accounts that.as he grew old he was leasing 
gfradually the enthusiasm and interest which he once 
felt in the great Reformation he was led by God to 
start. We become weary, and we are out of sym- 
pathy and touch very soon. When a man has done 
his work, the greatest kindness God can show him 
is to take him immediately to his reward. But here 
is the great exception: the Christ Who led tlie 
Church in its early beginnings is the Lord and Head 
of the Church to-day, and will be the abiding Lor4* 
in the history of the Church through the coming 
ages and for evermore. And I say that is unthink- 
able, apart from the Divine resources that are in 
Him. 

Let me therefore, my dear friends, plead with 
you to cultivate a greater and loftier faith. If I can 
say it without being misunderstood, we need a 
greater Christ, and that would mean a greater mes- 
sage. We live in an age when everything is chang- 
ing, and our faith falters, and our knowledge is 
lirhited; but that doctrine — let me tell you as I close 
— that doctrine is most likely to be the right one 
which gives the greater glory to Christ; which opens 
the widest hope before humanity, and which will 
give us the highest and greatest incentive to constant ^ 
service for God and man. 
c 


II. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF TRUE 
RELIGION.* 


Hozv amiable are Thy tabernacle's, 0 Lord of 
hosts etc. — Psalm Ixxxiv. i — 7 (.R.V.). 

It is impossible to read this psalm and similar psalms 
without a kind of wonder, almost a feeling of envy, 
when we discern the heights of religious experience 
which these holy men had attained to at that time. 
Very probably tho'Se heights were not reached by all 
‘jnen even then : yet all were able to understand and 
appreciate these expressions of devotion, for this 
book was the book of their common prayer and 
praise. A whole nation able to appreciate sentiments 
of this kind! For remember, they had never heard 
of Jesus Christ. They had never received the teach- 
ing about God which Christ gave. They knew 
nothing of the wondrous Cross, or of the Resurrec- 
tion. They had never been to the Conujjunion 
Table. Yet, without these things which we regard 
as indispensable, they reached a height of spiritual 
experience such that the Church to-day cannot pro- 
duce a book of devotion that can be compared with 
the Psalms of the Old Testament. We can produce 
books of doctrine, and certainly books of moral 
teaching far beyond- very likely, anything that they 

* This Sermon is reproduced from “ The Christian Endeavour 
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could produce, but then religion is not doctrine, 
though there is doctrine in it: it is not morality, 
though morality springs from it. Religion is that 
deep mystical communion with God in the very 
depths of the soul, and these men attained to that in 
its fullness. 

Of course, there were certain things which made 
it perhaps easier for them to attain these heights 
than it is for us. The advantages are not altogether 
on our side. They had certain advantages, arising 
mainly perhaps out of the very limitations of their 
outlook. They lived in a small world then, and it 
has been the belief of Christian people that, if you 
narrow the outlook, if you bring the sympathies of 
life into a narrow groove, it is helpful to deep and . 
high religious experience. That, I take it, lies un- 
der all forms of asceticism. At any rate, these men 
lived in a world which was much smaller than our 
own. To the Jew this planet was the centre of the 
universe. On the planet he knew of only one land, 
a small country. He knew very little about the 
throbbing life of Greece and Rome. He lived a 
cloisli^redlife in a small country, and in that country 
for him there was but one city, with no competition • 
— only Jerusalem, the city of the living God; and in 
that city there was just one building, the Temple; 
and in that Temple there was just one small room 
where the visible emblem of the presence of God was 
to be seen. All the life of the Jew turned round that 
definite, fixed point. ^ 

Life now is a broader and a bigger thing alto-1 
gether, so that men have not the time for that medi- 
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tation, for that quiet growth, that thing that creates 
saintliness. This planet now is just a little speck of 
dust. I should not be at all surprised if, before 
long, we have maps of this solar system in which this 
little planet is not put down at all. This becomes 
a difficulty to faith which th^ Jew never felt. It is 
very difficult to believe that all the stupendous facts 
of the Incarnation and the Atonement and the con- 
stant work of the Divine* Spirit are confined to this 
little insignificant planet. Yet at the same time life 
is becoming so full of interest that people now are 
not in so much need of another world, and God is 
crowded out by His own creation. Therefore we be- 
hold men with superficial enthusiasms and quite a 
' 'correct little theology and ritual, but no depth, 
owing to the fullness of our own time. 

But we are only in a transition period. Some 
day, yet to dawn, knowledge will be one : it is not 
so now. It will be quite soon enough for our friends 
who speak on behalf of science and civilization to 
taunt the Church with our endless divisions when 
they can live at peace among themselves, ^which they 
have not yet learned to do. Religion is in a^ransi- 
tion period, but some day knowledge will be one. 
There will be the great synthesis, and all humanity 
will be one round a bigger thing than the Shekinah 
— round the Cross and what the Cross stands for. 
Then saints will be produced the like of which have 
not been found in all the ages of time; but to-day we 
^ are just on the march from the remarkable experi- 
ence of those early days spoken of in the Book of 
Psalms to that best which is yet to be. 
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But there are certain things which are always 
common to religion, whether in the early days of 
the Jew or at the very end of time. You find these 
not in the creeds, for creeds change, or in any organ- 
ization, for the organizations change, but you find 
them in psalms, for the psalm is a perpetual thing. 

A true psalm will touch a chord in the hearts of all 
good men, whether living under the Old Testament 
or just before the Judgment Day. 

I have read this familiar psalm because I want to 
point out very briefly one or two things mentioned 
here which are common to God’s good men in all 
lands and in all assemblies. 

I. Religion is always the same in its inward. 
PRINCIPLE. Jewish or Christian, pagan or ChristianT 
true religion in essence is ever the same to all men, 
whatever be their form of belief. And what is that ? 

My heart and my flesh cry out unto the living 
God.” That instinctive cry of the soul for God is 
religion. It has nothing to do with sect. All saintly 
men are one in this fundamental hunger for God. 

This is instinctive to the soul of mati, and its in- 
stincts are always sound. Faith is natural, instinc- 
tive : doubt is artificial — it is something yoji learn in 
college. That is why Jesus said that we have to be 
turned and made like little children. 

You have strong words used by the psalmist 
throughout these psalms to express this hunger for 
God. If religion comes into the soul at all it is an 
intensifying power. Knowledge can come into a • 
man’s mind and occupy a room, and keep to that 
room without dominating the personality at all. True 
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religion can never be kept in any room within the 
personality: religion rents all the rooms immediate- 
ly and puts a fire in every room, and opens the win- 
dows. True religion, if it is anything at all, is an 
intensifying thing, that captures the whole indivi- 
dual*; so the psalmist speaks of it as hunger and 
thirst and longing. Hunger and thirst are the most 
agonizing pains of the body, longing is the most 
agonizing pain of the mind; and these are just the 
words that the psalmist here employs to give some 
idea of his feeling towards God. It was not a kind 
of academic interest in the Being of God, not a kind 
of intellectual curiosity to know a little bit more 
^about God. This man is dying of hunger for God, 
snd religion is that : therefore it is the most power- 
ful thing in the world. 

And mark, it is for the living God that he hungers 
— ^^not for anything that God creates, not for any- 
thing that God gives. You need not have any reli- 
gion at all to desire good health and prosperity, but 
this man wants the essence of God, the living God, 
under whatever conditions. That hungar for God 
is the characteristic note of true religion acro’Ss the 
ages. 

There is in this longing a sense of love and of 
separation, for you never long for anything but what 
you love, and you never long for what you 
love, unless for a time you are separated from 
the object of 3^our love. That is the idea here. 
The man feels that h^ is away from home : the soul 
feels that it is shut in, and cries for the wings of a 
dove. That is why our Lord condemns worldliness 
so much; for there cannot be a greater negation of 
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religion than worldliness. If you can make yourself 
at home in this world at its best, you know nothing 
of what is spoken of here as religion, which is the 
hunger of the soul for God. Men used to faint under 
the pressure of this hunger long ago, according to 
this psalm. Men never faint now, except from some 
physical cause. You hnd a man fainting on the road- 
side, and a medical man says, Ah! poor man, he 
has not had anything to eat for three days, and the 
heat of the sun was too strong for him.^^ You see 
a pilgrim long ago, and when he sees the spires of 
the holy city it proves too much for him and he lies 
on the ground in a faint. Some old prophet comes 
along who knows the man perhaps, or who under- 
stands the complaint, at any rate, and he says : ‘*Ahl , 
poor man, it is a longing for God that has over- 
whelmed his soul.’^ Do we understand anything 
about that, or is religion only a plaything with us ? 
See how real a thing religion is for this man, and 
how real it is to be for us. This is not a fashion 
in religion, but an elemental thing that you find any- 
where where true religion is to be found. This 
hunger for God has its inward pain. 

II. There is another characteristic of true reli-* 
gion under all conditions, viz., its outward form. 

How amiable are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of 
hosts.’' There never was a religion in the world — 
there cannot be a religion in the world at all, with- 
out its corresponding cause. There must be an 
altar. Worship is essentially social. There must b^ 
a meeting for prayer : it is characteristic of religion 
in all ages. 
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I want to lay special emphasis upon this, because 
the majority of the people of this country do not 
seem to attend any place of worship at all, and they 
will tell you that they are as good as those who do. 
They say that they have no help at all when they 
come to any house of God. God forbid that I should 
try to tell you this afternoon at what altars you 
ought to worship, when Christ said that this moun- 
tain " or Jerusalem did not count: it was a matter 
of spirit and of truth; but you must have an altar 
of your own, a place, wherever it is, where you feel 
that you are getting nearer and nearest to God. If 
a man has not that, I do not see how he can have 
any religion at all. How many men in this country 
^to-day are starving their souls. There are men who 
declare that they have the fear and love of God in 
their hearts, but who are never seen anywhere pray- 
ing; you never meet them at any organization to 
spread the principles of the Kingdom of God; and 
still they deceive themselves that they have in their 
souls what is spoken of here as religion. The 
apostles had a short and easy way “with these 
brethren. Even St. John, who was perhaps'^as pylite 
^s any of them, when he heard of a man of this 
type said: “Would you please convey my compli- 
ments to him and tell him he is a liar," which is a 
very apostolic way of dealing with this kind of man. 
You may condemn the organized Church in many 
aspects of its work, but there can be no religion 
without an altar somewhere, and if the people of 
this country are turning their backs upon the altars 
of God, religiously they are starving their souls. 
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There never can be a relig-ion without an outward 
form. However simple — the simpler, perhaps, the 
better — there must be some expression of the hun- 
ger’ of the soul; some place where the hunger is 
satisfied, some place where men who have a common 
hunger for God meet together. I do not suppose 
there was much architectural beauty at the time when 
the psalmist first sang this psalm. I do not know 
whether architectural beauty is always the help it 
ought to be; but nevertheless a man may have a 
keen sense of the beautiful without any strong moral 
qualities in his soul. Here it is that spiritual beauty 
spoken of as ‘‘ the beauty of holiness,'' or as the 
twenty-seventh psalm puts it, going to the temple to 
see the beauty of God, that vision of the essentially, 
and eternally beautiful that a man gets when *he 
prays. 

Do you remember the name that John Bunyan 
gave to that simple place of worship which he used to 
attend ? I do not suppose it was a very impressive 
building, especially in those times, when God's good 
men were Hunted over the earth ; but he had a name 
for J:hat Unpretentious dissenting chapel: he called 
it the ‘‘ Palace Beautiful." John Bunyan saw nothing 
in a prison — no one ever did — but there be had quiet- 
ness to write down what he had seen in the " Palace 
Beautiful," the vision of the altar; and this must be 
the experience of all men who know anything about 
religion. 

The psalmist descends, with that sincerity which 
ke®ps the thing from being absurd, from these 
heights of holy ambition to poor little birds. The 
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mystic, as you know, regards Nature as the garment 
of the spiritual and invisible, as the symbol of the 
Unseen. So the psalmist, from the height of jiis' 
longing for God, thinks of two little birds, the most 
unpretentious, helpless birds known — the sparrow 
and thp swallow. I do not suppose that they are the 
objects of eniT' in any book of the world except here. 
The sparrow is a very small bird, but, says the psalm- 
ist, it is a bird with a wonderful instinct for a site for 
the building of a house. Some men have a kind of 
genius for that, a genius for a situation; but the 
psalmist says the sparrow is before us all in that. 
She has built a house, a small house, unpretentious 
in appearance, near the holy altar, the best place, ac- 
cording to this man, for a house in the world. And 
the swallow has to bring up children. I suppose this 
man was bringing up children somewhere, and he 
realized that the swallow had a better chance of 
bringing them up well than he had, for she might 
lay her young on God’s holy altar. This man, in all 
earnestness, would rather have been a sparrow or a 
swallow near God’s altar than a man banished. Have 
you ever felt like that? Has the altar of God m<iant 
that for you? To all men who have this instinct for 
the spiritual^ the altar is all. 

III. Finally, there is the effect of religion upon 
CONDUCT. That is always common to the experience 
of the different religions. Religion can mean nothing 
at all unless it cari;ies some effect on conduct. A man 
may be a philosopher aijd still be a bad man, and I 
Avould not be entitled to say that he is not a good 
philosopher because he is a bad man, for philosophy 
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as such does not imply any line of moral conduct; but 
if ajiy man, as St. James puts it, says he is religious, 
and his life does not correspond, that man's religion 
is vain. Religion always means something for con- 
duct: it turns itself into character. We find in this 
psalm what religion meant for character th^n, and 
it must mean the same for character now. You find 
it in three words with which I close our meditation 
this afternoon — Guidance, Support, Security. 

I. Religion means Guidance. I am talking to 
young people who will be alive fifty years hence. 
You want someone to guide you, and you cannot 
trust to anything that you have learned off by heart 
and committed to memory: there must be the. in- 
fallible instinct that springs from communion t^ith 
God. Here you find it. “ Blessed is the man whose 
strength is in Thee; in whose heart are the high 
ways to Zion." True religion creates an infallible 
instinct which is the guide of life. There is no reli- 
gion which is infallible which has not the moral in- 
stinct. 

^Sorne of you come down to my country in your 
cars. You are iii great difficulties constantly. Yqu 
have maps and the whole road is shown there; we 
put up fingerposts to help you, and there is generally 
a man to consult. Still men get lost. Why.^ They 
are tourists passing through. But you have never 
seen a child with a map to show him the way from 
school in those parts. I could almost forgive a child 
for throwing stones at a fingerpost : it is a most ridi- 
culous and unnecessary thing for him. Why? Was 
he taught the way at school? Not that I am aware 
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of: he was born there; his home is there, it is his 
native heath. Religion is an artificial thing for you 
and me if we do not know something like that, if we 
do not know what it is to be in such real touch with 
God that we are born to the realm created by God 
for us to walk in. There is the guidance of an inner 
instinct. 

The same thing exactly occurs in faith and belief. 
How is a man to know, especially in these days, what 
is true and what is not? There is an instinct. You 
remember those striking words of our Lord — they 
come so quietly, and are all the more powerful on 
that account — '*The sheep did not hear them.'' It 
is a most impressive sentence. Some men came : 

' they were very eloquent, and they appeared to be- 
talkmg the truth. The sheep did not create any dis- 
turbance; there was no heresy hunt; they did not 
ask any questions : they simply went on paying no- 
heed. They knew it was not from God. These im- 
possible sheep, how did they know? The sheep 
‘‘ know His voice," because the theology of the New 
Testament is not a thing of intellect, but a thing of 
« experience. How does a man know that Christ is tie 
Sen of God, and that His death was an atonement 
for sin? Beceuse he has been saved by it. There is 
nothing that will keep your theology fresh and true 
^ but a living experience of this wonderful redemption 
of Christ. 

• 

2. Religion means Support, " Passing through 
th^ valley of Weeping ^hey make it a place of 
springs." How did God's people get to the valley of 
Weeping? They must have lost their way I The- 
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valley of Weeping is not on the way to Zion! Ah! 
we talk like pagans very often. A man says, “ I 
must have done something to offend God, because I 
have had nothing in my home the past twelve months 
but illness and disappointment and death. Well, it 
is very good for you to be tender on that point; but 
you' are talking like a pagan, not a Christian. I can 
understand a pagan, whose fortune depends on the 
whim of his god, talking like that; but it does not 
follow at all that because you are in the valley of 
Weeping you have lost your way. There is a high- 
way to Zion through the valley of Weeping, a royal 
road, opened by the Man of Sorrows and acquainted 
with griefs. The great thing is, have you anything 
to support you in the valley of Weeping? It prg- 
duces nothing; you have to carry everything with 
you, and true religion in all ages has sustained the 
souls of men in sorrow; it has been a succour in the 
valley of Weeping from the psalmist^s days on to 
our own. 

3. Religion means Security. Every man wants 
some light on the future. True religion has always 
btfen a victory over death. '' They go from strength 
to strength, every one of them appeareth before God 
in Zion.'' The whole significance of life to you and 
me is whether we are getting nearer to God or ^ 
further from Him. 

I was sent last year for a short trip to get a little - 
rest. I went to Ascension and*was dropped down 
on a little island waiting -for the ship to come back 
in a month. It was the same ship, with the same offic- 
ers, but a very different company going and return- 
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ing. We were a very respectable people goings 
They talked nicely if you talked to them. We tried 
to arrange a concert, but nobody was in the mood 
for singing: there was a sort of respectable silence 
over the whole community. No wonder, for they 
were all people leaving home, most of them for a 
long tfiTie. They had just said Good-bye to wives and 
children. They were not likely to see home again 
for months and years, perhaps never. There was 
nothing wrong at all: the weather was all right, 
but there was a sense of drifting away from home 
that made joy impossible. Coming home it was the 
same ship, and worse weather if anything, but there 
was a remarkable change in the crowd. They were 
singing all day, morning, afternoon and night. 

Three cheers’' for everything, it did not matter 
what. The cheers became more frequent as we 
neared the point where the most disagreeable noise 
you ever heard put a thrill through them all. It was 
the anchor chain. There is no particular music in 
that, I can assure you, but to them it was the finest 
music, I suppose, that they had ever hdard, for it 
meant that they were home. * 

Religion is coming home to God; and it does 
not matter what the weather is, it does not matter 
what the sea may be, if you are going with a great 
company of God’s children who go from strength to 
strength, and every one of them appeareth before 
God in Zion. This religion is yours if you accept it 
in Jesus Christ oifr Lord. . Amen. 


III. 

THE CHRISTIAN THEORY OF CONDUCT.’^ 

As servants of Christy doing the will of God 
from the heart .' ^ — Ephesians vi. 6. 

In these simple words, which refer in the first in- 
stance to one particular class in the Church, St. 
Paul gives a g-eneral and comprehensive summary of 
the Christian Theory of Conduct. The whole duty 
of man consists, we are told, in doing the will of 
Gad.’' And there are two indispensable conditions 
to the right doing of that Will. The Will of God, 
on the one hand, must be done from the heart 
on the other, it must be done as servants ” — liter- 
ally, as slaves of Christ. This seeming contradic- 
tion between freedom and authority lies always at 
the heart of Christian morality. 

The Will of God must be done “ from the 
heart «; that is, it must be the free, spontaneous, 
firtl expression of the man’s own personality. It is 
not to be something imposed upon him. It must 
be willing obedience without fear, hesitation, or 
compulsion. There is to be no dread of punishment 
nor a hope of reward in ideal moral well-doing. 
That was the fault in a famous definition of duty ^ 

* The copy of this Sermon -is reproduced from a pampjilet 
issued by the Westminster Congregational Church, Lortdon^ 
by the kind permission of the Bookstall Superintendent. 
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once given by a celebrated Christian philosopher, 
who said that it was the doing of God's will ** for 
the sake of eternal happiness." The moral is not to 
be for the sake of anything. It is in itself ultimate. 
It is not the means, but the final end. There is no 
moral merit in doing anything, after all, at the 
bidding of another — even at the command of God. 
The soul of morality is the independence of the will. 

And yet again, the Will of God should be done 
as slaves of Christ," as men who have made the 
great surrender. The Early Christian Church had 
a short Creed, which really ought to be sufficient 
always for belief and life, Jesus is Lord." There 
is nothing in the law or prophets which is not con- 
tained in that. We must guard ourselves against 
thinking that morality is a mere matter of personal 
preference. This tends to be the modern view. 
Men justify their moral extravagance by saying that 
they are true to themselves; or, that they are fol- 
lowing Nature. We are sent into the world as 
men, and called out of the world as saints, not to 
follow Nature, but to obey God and follow Christ. 
There is a great, stern, objective law in harmony 
with which we have to shape our lives. " As ser- 
vants of ChWst, doing the will of God from the 
heart." 

What, then, has Christianity contributed to the 
moral thought of mankind ? Is it more than a new 
arrangement or a^ new emphasis ? Is there any- 
thing in the Gospels in the way of moral teaching 
which cannot be traced to the Old Testament and 
the expositions of the Jewish Doctors ? And what 
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of Paganism? The pagan world, to w^hich the aids 
•of revelation are supposed never to have come, had, 
by the light of Nature, an amazing idea of the beauti- 
ful, the true, and the good. It refreshes the mind, 
and saves it from narrowness to bathe the soul now 
and again in these clear pagan waters. 

Yet it has often been observed that in their moral 
teaching there were at least these manifest limita- 
lions : they had no final or exhaustive idea of virtue ; 
they had no historical examples in which their moral 
ideals, such as they were, could be said to be ex- 
emplified, and they had no adequate moral motive 
to urge men to the doing of what was right, and to 
sustain their efforts. The words of the text show 
that in Christianity we have the perfect moral ideal 
— the '‘Will of God^’; the perfect historical e-s- 
ample, " as slaves of Christ,’’ and the adequate 
moral motive, " from the heart.” 

I. A Perfect Moral Ideal. One would not 
say that the moral teaching of the ancient heathen 
world was wrong, but it was at best partial and in- 
complete.^ When we compare the Cardinal Virtues 
with-^he Beatitudes we find nothing wrong in the 
former, yet we are conscious of something lacking. 
And the constant "Ye have heard that It was said 
. . . . but I say unto you,” in St. Matthew, 

suggests the same imperfection even in the authori- 
tative teaching of God’s own prophets. 

I hope I am not misreading the «igns of my own 
time when I say that something is greatly needed tOi. 
correct the moral sentimentality of these days* 

D 
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There is a kind of moral softness abroad,* which is 
really more dangerous than our lax theological views 
and our ecclesiastical indifference. The bulwark of 
personal and national morality is Religion. At one 
time men consoled themselves that even if Religion 
was threatened, morality would remain. Nietzsche 
seems to have been quite honest about this, and he 
taught that there was no safe shelter for morality 
either, at least not for Christian morality. There is 
a tendency to-day to preach a kind of non-ethical' 
love of God, a Fatherhood without holiness, emerg- 
ing in a kind of tidal wave of universal forgiveness 
obliterating all moral restraints. 

No civilization is safe without a profound respect 

. for law, as well as for charity, in the hearts of the 
people. The Home Secretary has told us that the 
more terrible the murder and the more clear the 
guilt, the more numerous the petitions for reprieve 
seem to be. When a criminal becomes a hero then the 
end of all things is not far off ! The great thing many 
seem to be concerned about is to get eternal pun- 
ishment out of the Creeds and ‘‘capital punish- 
ment’' out of the Statute Book! All I want to 

•v 

- emphasise is that they are two aspects of the same 
movementp and both can easily be justified on the 
score of humanity and generous sentiment, yet the 
danger of both should not be lost to view. There is 
hardly ever a “ decline and fall ” for any Empire but 
from a moral cause. 

A wave of Puritanism, then, in this country to* 
purify the moral air would do no harm. And I would 
invite you again to a reverent study of God’s Holy 
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Word from this standpoint. We owe this to our 
Lord. For some say that our interpretation of 
Christianity is responsible for this state of things. 
Does our Faith, as we show it forth, tend to give 
men a more easy, indulgent idea of life? Does it 
minister merely to our natural love of ease ^d to 
our suspicion and hatred of change ? To guard from 
this we ought to follow again God's progressive re- 
velation of His Will in Holy Scripture, and we shall 
find it to be progressively exacting. The strong 
ethical note in the Hebrew Prophets is followed and 
surpassed by the still more searching teaching of 
our Divine Master. Lord Salisbury, whose emin- 
ence as a Statesman accounts for our forgetting 
sometimes how great a Christian he was, says^in 
one of his Letters that he was afraid that the moral 
teaching of Christ was, after all, of little practical 
value because it was so infinitely above anything 
which anyone could hope to realize. And this was 
no interim-ethic; the Sermon on the Mount is still, 
and must remain, the moral programme of the King- 
dom of Qod. 

Above all, we have the Cross. God had still 
more to say than He said through any prophet, and* 
He had more truth in store than was revt^aled in the 
public ministry of His Own Son. But the Cross 
exhausts the moral mind of God. There is no more 
to say in time or eternity. And St. Paul, when he 
said that all would have to appear before ‘‘ the judg- 
ment seat of Christy'' implied that the Cross was nof 
only the one ground of our hope, but also the 
measure of our moral attainment. We are to be 
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judg'ed by the Cross — God's moral highest. This, 
then, is the sublime ideal to which the Church will 
have to attain. 

II. A Historical Moral Example. The ancient 
world had many moral giants, but they were imagin- 
ary, and were not historical. Moral perfection for 
them was surely not exemplified in the gods ! If any- 
one needed forgiveness, the Greek gods did ! The 
strength of Christianity lies in the life of Christ- 
lived by a Man under common human conditions. 
God in his eternal, transcendent holiness can hardly 
be an example " for frail humanity to follow. The 
footprints of the world's moral Redeemer must be 
on the sands of time. And so the Christian life has 
b(r5n aptly described as the imitation of Christ." 
The classic on this is the work of a monk, with the 
evident limitations of his order. The idea is too 
mechanical. We are not to reproduce Jesus with 
unimaginative literalness. The question, What 
would Jesus do? is, surely, rather futile. The real 
question is, what are we going to do in His Name. 
The true imitation of Christ means that byrconstant, 

„ prayerful communion with Him, based upon^ and 
rooted in a deeper mystical union, we are to catch 
His spirit, and reproduce it personally according to 
our own individual characteristics and the Conditions 
of our age. There are these notes in Christian mor- 
ality, which I would beg of you to consider; it should 
be social and nof merely personal; it should be uni- 
versal and not merely national ; it should be positive 
and not negative. 
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(a) It should be social in outlook. By this I mean 
that it must imply more than the saving of our own 
souls. In the eighteenth century I find that reli- 
gion consisted chiefly in individual spiritual concern. 
The world, in its opportunities for service as well 
as in its suspicious allurements, was something to 
be feared, hated, and shunned. Or, at least, ignored. 
I read a good deal of Newman lately, and I could 
not help sharing in the feeling that he seemed often 
to live in a kind of world of his own, in utter ignor- 
ance and indifference as far as any of the social pro- 
blems of his period went. The Church is ‘constantly 
in this danger. Religion and Theology lose reality 
by being divorced from Life. The vitality of the 
Church has been sapped by endless, and often un- 
profitable doctrinal, critical, ecclesiastical discus- 
sions. The Church — and I say it with all respect — 
has really no right to waste time on V estments when 
the children of the poor are not clothed at all. And 
think of our slums, and the pressing housing pro- 
blem! I am well aware of the enterprise of this 
Church jn this great matter. You have put before 
us great and interesting example, and I wish well 
to your work in the area you have chosen. For I 
do not hesitate to add that until mare hsis been done 
by the Church in these matters the date of the Book 
of Daniel can wait! 

(b) It must be universal' in scope. There is 
nothing nobler and yet nothing mcTre dangerous than 
genuine patriotism. ‘‘ My country, right e>r 
wrong! ’’ Yet that, unless we watch and pray, •is 
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the way of misunderstanding, and eventually of war. 
Morality at first is national, and tends to remain so. 
Such was the morality of the Jew; it had little if 
anything to do with other nations. Thou shalt 
not kill ’’ meant ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill a Jew.'’ And 
this idea of the limits of responsibility is not dead 
to-day. The honest old fanner sells his faulty horse 
to a perfect stranger at the fair with an easy consci- 
ence, because he was not cheating anyone he knew! 
Nor are we as a great nation any better, if, in our 
dealings with what we call ‘‘inferior races'* in 
different parts of the world, we proudly forget that 
they also are men. It is a source of serious weak- 
ness to Protestantism that we have no InterNation- 
aJ Protestant Christian Church. Our Christian dis- 
cifJujship implies that we have deliberately made our- 
selves responsible for the salvation, not of our own 
land, but of the whole world. 

(c) It is to be positive, and not merely negative, 
Christian morality is an active, heroic, constructive 
thing. It is a “ doing'" and not a kind of well-be- 
haved uselessness. What Christianity has^suffered 
most from is the negative, weak, colourless chsrac- 
ler of her ethic as presented to the world. It seems 
to be a counsel of safety and no more, always a run- 
ning under cover, rarely a venture over the top. We 
must get nearer to Christ, to share His moral daring. 
The man with the one talent was cast out into utter 
darkness, not, it 'appears, because he did anything 
wrong, but because he *did nothing at all. Christ- 
ianity is not a great negation, it is a manly crusade. 
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III. An Adequate ^Ioral Motive. On this I 
must not detain you, though the importance of tlie 
point amply warrants it. For what is the purpose 
of the whole discussion, if we are left with the 
thought that the thing, however desirable, cannot 
be done? The ancient world knew of nothing, as 
a moral driving power for states and indiviSuals, 
which corresponded to the doctrine of love which 
we find in the New Testament. The Will of God is 
to be done " from the heart and in the heart the 
love of God is shed abroad. The will is done 
ty the “love.” Men work out their own salvation 
“.because God worketh in them both to will and to 
do.” Christianity was probably the first religion 
to locate the home of virtue in the heart. Both 
Paganism and Judaism placed it in formal obediefTie 
to an outward law. Christianity says to every man, 
“ Love Christ to the full extent of all the combined 
powers of your soul, and then do whatever you feel 
inclined to.” That love will be your inspiration and 
y^our infallible restraint. And. mark it well, it is 
not philanthropy, or what we call humanitarianism 
thatjs here described as the adequate moral im- 
petus; it is the “ love of Christ.” By that love we. 
are to understand, not our love to Higi, which is 
often weak and fluctuating, but His wonderful, eter- 
nal love to us verified in our religious experience. 

This love unites the otherwise conflicting in- 
stincts of the soul, and links them for ever with 
the inexhaustible resources of God. It adds 
beauty to morality as well as power. Love is the 
supreme moral wonder of the world. We find it in 
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the mother's love for a sick child, which even in 
these days of universal self-seeking as we call them, 
will make her ready at any moment, without being 
at all conscious of doing anything remarkable, to 
sacrifice her life if by that her child could be spared. 
People crowd the ancient Abbey of Westminster 
more than ever. No one comes up to London lately 
without going there. And they are not going there 
to see the graves of kings, statesmen, or poets, but 
the resting place of a soldier, who is known as the 
‘‘ Unknown.*' I shall be pardoned for hoping that 
he may be a Welshman from some remote village 
among my own hills ! However, the whole world 
salutes him, not for his gifts, for no one knows of 
t^em, but for the love which sacrificed itself unto 
death. But I plead with you not to stop at any 
Cenotaph ; go forward to the Altar and the Cross, 
where you will learn that true worth does not consist 
in material or intellectual distinction, but in a spirit- 
ual vision, in a simple, glowing faith and in love 
and unstinted devotion to the service of God and 
man. Amen. e. 



IV. 

THE SECRET OF CONFIDENCE.* 


One thing have I desired of the Lord, that tvill I 
seek after; that I may dwell in the house of the Lord 
all the days of my life, to behold the beauty of the 
Lord, and to inquire in His temple . — Psalm xxvii. 4. 

This is essentially a Psalm for a time of war. I have 
thought .more about this than any Psalm during the 
last few months. Whatever the occasion may have 
been, a conflict of some kind was impending, if not 
actually raging, and the value of the Psalm for inKo- 
day lies in that. It describes the proper attitude and 
mind of a man of God in time of war. The spirit of 
the Psalm is the spirit of abounding confidence; and 
this is not the optimism of ignorance or of indiffer- 
ence; it is not the joy of the man who does not 
know, or of the still more hopeless man, the man who 
does nor care; but rather it is the reasoned triumph 
of faith at a critical time. 

The Psalm opens with three great reasons why 
the Psalmist is confident, though he is surrounded, . 
as we are surrounded, by the sound of a terrible 
war; and I want to call your attention to these famil- 
iar things, because they are the only reasonable 
grounds for confidence in war-time. 

* This Sermon is reproduced from “ The Christian ’* of Seft. 
23, 1^15, by the kind permission of the. Editor. 
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The first ground of the Psalmist's confidence is 
in his personal relation to God, and the realisation 
of it in his own mind. No man can be absolutely 
confident is a crisis unless he has firm hold on God. 
This man could say : The Lord is my light and my 
salvation; whom shall I fear? The Lord is the 
strength of my life; of whom shall I be afraid?" — 
as if he said : I do not feel particularly inclined to 
be afraid of anyone, but suppose I did, where could I 
find a proper object for my fear? For the object of 
my fear must be greater than the object of my trust. 
Now the Lord is the object of my trust, whom shall 
I fear ?" I daresay St. Paul knew of the Psalm, and 
we find the echo of these words in Rom. viii. 31 : "If 
God be for us, who can be against us?" The real 
strength of a man in a great national crisis is his grip 
on God. 

The second ground of the Psalmist's confidence 
is his past experience of God's protecting care. It 
is a very great thing for a man in a crisis to have a 
great and rich experience. "When the wicked, even 
mine enemies and my foes, came upon me ^o eat up 
my flesh, they stumbled and fell." As he looks *bver 
the past, he says: " Many a time I have seen the 
enemy approaching, I have just counted the hours 
that remained for me to live." Foes were always 
coming, but they never came; not because I con- 
quered them, but because God always intervened. It 
is something for 2 nation, and it is a great thing for 
a^Church, to realise thatcin similar difficulties before, 
God has been their refuge. Relying upon that ex- 
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perience, there is a climax of confidence in verse 3, 
ivhich, I suppose, is hardly surpassed in Scripture ; 

“ Though an host should encamp against me, my 
heart shall not fear; though war should rise against 
me, in this will I be confident.'’ 

Now that is a great word. Our Lord said that 
it is not a very wise thing for a man with ten thou- 
sand men to go out to battle, if he knows there is 
another man with twenty thousand coming against 
him. But here you have one man challenging a 
whole army! And he tells them he does not want 
to take them at a disadvantage; let them choose the 
best positions, let everything be in perfect order, let 
them encamp against him, and still his heart shall 
not fear. One man against an army? Yes, biii^it 
is one man who knows that God is on his side; and, 
after all, it is not the counting of the army or navy 
that is so important at a time like this, as the fixed, 
conviction in the heart of the nation that God is 
on our side. That is how the Psalmist felt, and that 
IS how all men must feel, to be confident in a time of 
war. 

The verse I have taken for a text brings before • 
us the third reason for the Psalmist's confidence — 
namely, his determination to abide always in direct 
communion with God. I have spoken of this man's 
great experience. But a wise man has said about 
friendship that it must always be kept in repair. I 
may almost say, in the same way, that our experi; 
ences must be kept in repair, and the only way to 
keep experience in repair is to have it repeated. 
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Now this man is going- to guard his communica- 
tions. I have desired one thing of the Lord. I 
know my strength is from the Lord; and if the 
enemy get between me and God, I am like other- 
men. But they are not going to do that, for I will 
dwel}, in the house of the Lord all the days of. my 
life, ‘‘ to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to in- 
quire in His temple.*' 

The strength and hope of a nation in time of war 
is in the temple. One thing have I desired of the- 
Lord." There is always one thing in the life of 
every man. Human life is very complex, and it is 
difficult to estimate the life of an individual; for in 
order to estimate, we must see the one thing which 
gUi^s it weight and colour, because there is one cen- 
tral thing in every life, and a man must be judged by 
that. Here is a man who had one thing in his life; 
and that kept him strong, so that he could not be- 
moved. 

1. A LIFE SPRINGING FROM ONE DESIRE. — “ That 
I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of 
my life." Here we are face to face with one«great 
* principle in human life, that our real characters are- 
not determined by our accomplishments, but by our 
desires. The real man is the man you want to be, 
not the man you are; not what you have done, but: 
what you would like to do. God does not judge as 
man judges, for.the world judges by results. There- 
^*s one thing the world will never forgive in a man — it 
^ill never forgive him for being a‘ failure. But God' 
will. Most of God's people are failures; but they 
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are attempting something great, and they are judged 
by Heaven in the light of their attempts, not in the 
light of their achievements. The great thing, after 
all, is not what you have made out of life, but what 
you would like to make out of it. God looks to 
that, and He sent His Son into the world to make up 
for all your failures, and He gives you the credit for 
your attempts. Every man is judged by God in the 
light of his inward desire. If we take up the teach- 
ing of the great sermon our Lord preached on the 
Mount, we find that a man may be guilty of a thing 
he never committed, simply because he desired it. 
You need not commit a murder in order to be a 
murderer; hate amounts to murder in God's sight. 

There is in every man one ruling passion, ^nd 
that ruling passion is the real character of the man. 
The real delight of the Psalmist was to be engaged 
in worship and service all the days of his life. You 
remember those words: ‘‘Jacob have I loved, and 
Esau have I hated." I cannot somehow think of 
God hating an individual; but I can understand Him 
hating a 'type, and I suppose we understand some- 
thing^ of that when we speak of God hating Esau. 
But Esau was somehow the better man; he’ 
was a fine country gentleman, a man' who was 
popular with everybody; still he never prayed, 
he was essentially a secular soul; he never built an 
altar; he never felt the need of one; he was a man 
of the world to begin and to end, and a type of man 
God hates, in spite of all hisk other virtues. Jacob,^ 
on the other hand, was a suspicious, bargaining kind 
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of man, a man who would not obey the Almighty 
until he found out what he was going to get for it; a 
despicable man. Still he had his redeeming feature; 
there was a certain devotion deep down in his soul, 
and he never went anywhere without building an 
altar^nd praying to God. What is the result? Esau 
grew coarser and coarser, and disappeared from his- 
tory; Jacob grew finer and better; the good that 
was in him triumphed until he became a very prince 
among the people of God, and one of the greatest 
figures in Israel. It was the redeeming influence 
of this passion for spiritual things. All great lives 
must be lives of one desire, and the greatest desire of 
all — worship and service. 

•^^I. A LIFE BASED UPON ONE PLAN. — ^After all, it 
is a very futile thing to have a gracious dream, a 
noble idea, and to have no practical plan of realis- 
ing it. Religion is no mere sentiment, it is a very 
practical thing. I know God shapes our destiny. 
His plan must be carried out; but still you have a 
plan of your own, and you are responsible for that. 
Now this man had a plan to realise, and there^were 
^ three lines in his plan: — 

(i) To piace the spiritual in the foremost position, 
— I speak strongly for that any time, but more 
strongly now. There never was such a time as this,, 
and there is no need for me to impress upon young 
men the need to^put religion first. You had better 
^«ettle it before you get to the Front. It is not 
enough that you have religion on the plan of your 
life somewhere; it must be in the chief, central posi- 
tion. 
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(2) To submit his programme to the approving 
will of God , — One thing I have desired of th'e 
Lord.'^ The atheism of to-day is not speculative. I 
never meet a man who denies the existence of God. 
People do not go to the trouble of doing that; they 
say: ‘'We grant it all/' but still they go on^as if 
there had never been a God. Atheism to-day is 
practical and not speculative. The fool said in his 
heart there is no God; in his mind he knew better. 
We make our programmes, we submit them to the 
wisest men we know; but we hardly ever bring these 
things before the approving will of Heaven. 

(3) To apply all the energies of his mind and heart 
to realise this plan himself . — “That will I seek 
after." Our seeking must be in accordance ^ith- 
our praying. What is the use of praying for daily 
bread if you don't work for it ? If you cannot work, 
God will give it you, but if you can He will not. 
What right have we to pray for forgiveness if we 
never forgive? What right have we to pray for the 
things we never seek? There must be absolute har- 
mony between a man's prayer and his life. 

HI. A LIFE WITH ONE OBjECf. — “ To beliold the 
beauty of the Lord and to enquire in His temple." 
There is a worse thing than having an unworthy ob- 
ject in life, and that is, to drift through life without 
having any object at all. I am not asking you why 
you get up so early and work so hrfrd. You tell niQ^ 
you have got to do that to Sve. I know you work 
to live, but my question is: Wliat do you live for?' 
Why should you live? 
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This man had a two-fold object in life. To be- 
hold the beauty of the Lord ’’ — that was one — a kind 
of mystic contemplation, and there must be that: Do 
not make your religion too practical, for religion is 
this inward aesthetic sense of communion with God. 

'‘And to inquire in His temple.’’ But life is not 
merely contemplation; it is inquiry. We are not to 
try to silence the questions of the world; it is rather 
our duty to try to answer them, and the answer is in 
the Temple, not in Nature. Nature can only echo 
the question. People are telling us that, in spite of 
the terrible situation in which we find ourselves now, 
the worship of the temple is not in such high regard 
even as it was before the war began. The first bloom 
gf our religious awakening at the outbreak of war 
has^ready disappeared. Let me plead with you, as 
the Psalmist was pleading with the men of his own 
day. Be loyal to the temple. Count your men and 
your ships, but they are of no use without that cen- 
tral protection of God represented in the temple; for 
through the temple will God be able to hide us in the 
day of trouble in the secret of His covenant. • 
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V. 

THE LAW OF LIBERTY.* 

“ Whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, 
iind contimieth therein, he being not a forgetful 
hearer but a doer of the work, this man shall be 
blessed in his deed .*' — St. James i. 25. 

Fathers and Brethren, — 

You will allow me, before we proceed to the coij- 
sideration of our subject, to add another short, 
simple and sincere word of welcome to this Alliance 
on behalf of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Wales, whose guests you are. The Chief Magistrate 
of this City and the Bishop of this Diocese have given 
a warm reception to us all this afternoon. As an Ex- 
Moderator, I am privileged to add a further word. 
We are wll aware of the honour conferred upon us 
by ydur coming; and I trust that your visit will be, 
as pleasant to you as I am certain it will be profitable 
to us. I wish particularly to welcome those delegates 
among you to whom English is not their custom- 
ary language, because it is to that band I myself be- 
long! The language I am using now is not the or^ 
dinary language of my Ministry or my home. Le/ 

f 

*Preiached before the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance at Windsor 
Street Church, Cardiff, on Tuesday evening, June 23, 1925. 
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me with much joy bid you all welcome to our midst 
in the name of the Lord, and may your coming and 
your gomg be under His abundant blessing. 


The criticism usually made on this Epistle of St^ 
James is that it does not contain a definite and ade- 
quate presentation of the Gospel. The value 
and point of its ethical teaching is readily and gener- 
ally recognised, though perhaps, even in that res- 
pect, it would not be unnatural to inquire whether 
there is any real advance here on what would be ex- 
pected, or found, in the O. T. Prophets. What 
more, for example, do we find in St. James than in 
Amos ? There is but scant reference in this Epistle 
at ^1 to our Lord, and no teaching at all on the sig- 
nificance of His Death in its relation to faith and the 
forgiveness of sin. We miss in fact what in St. 
Paul's letters would be described as a Gospel. Is it 
in a true sense a religion that is taught here, or 
mere morality? In consequence of such considera- 
tions many devout and learned men were^driven to 
agree with Luther's classic condemnationp and 
gravely doubted whether the Epistle was, in any 
true sense, "a contribution that had a right to be in 
the Sacred Canon. But surely this true disciple of 
Christ and this great student of His teaching, this 
man so saturated with the Master's very phraseology, 
\was not, even at so early a date, without a definite 
Evangelical vision. H^e was clearly a man of con- 
siderable learning, particularly in the Wisdom Liter- 
ature of his own nation. 
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But had he a Gospel? This is a most important 
issue, for the Church of our time. The supreme ques- ' 
tion for us to-day is : Have we anything' to tell the 
world which it does not know already, or which, at 
least, it could not have discovered without our aid ? 
Is a sermon merely a leading article, with the^ Ben- 
ediction at the' end? Is the Gospel just another 
Chapter, and at best an incomplete one, in human 
philosophy? Or have we something for which we 
are not of our own selves responsible — something 
we have '' received of the Lord;^^ a sacred deposit of 
truth to be grasped by faith, realised in experience 
and proclaimed openly as a Gospel ? The soul of the 
Church is this gift of a- Gospel. It is the only es- 
sential thing, but often the thing lacking. In theq- 
logical opinion and ecclesiastical order the Churches 
are seemingly as far apart as ever. We draw nearer 
to one another only as we draw nearer to the heart 
of our spiritual life. Unity, of value, can never be 
reached if it is set before the mind as a definite object 
to be sought. If we concentrate on the Gospel, 
union wiU come naturally and unobserved as a by- 
prodilct. We as Presbyterians are supposed to 
possess a certain gift for Church Order, but our 
virtue may become our peril. We may be lost in our 
own schemes. As you are aware, the general law 
in every great movement is for the original idea 
which gave it being to crystalise in time into an or- 
ganisation, which, in turn, always tends to attac^ 
and destroy the idea which gave it being. For thac 
reason there must come at times a revolution in n 
State, and a revival in a Church, to set free the living 
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soul. Here in this' verse we find a great Gospel in 
the revelation it contains, the obedience it demands, 
and the perfection of which it is the only gnarayitee. 


I. 

Fjrst, then, take the Gospel as presented here in 
the revelation it contains. It is the '' perfect law of 
liberty.’’ This great phrase must refer to the Christ- 
ian doctrine and Gospel. It cannot be applied to any- 
thing which can be found in the Old Testament, or 
in the great thinking of the classical eras. Had St. 
James done nothing but give, by the grace of the 
Spirit, this description of the Gospel, his contribution 
would have been remarkable. It is one of the great 
phrases of Literature, not found elsewhere at all, but 
here, as you remember, found twice. It may well be 
originally one of our Lord’s own, treasured in the 
mind of this devoted hearer. I might add also that 
it might well serve as a fitting motto for this great 
Alliance. 

The Apostle was a Jew; and, to the Jewish mind, 
the highest and ruling concept was that of Law; not 
natural law, of which the Greek, and the modern 
world have known more, nor common, public law, in 
which the* Romans were experts, but a moral and 
spiritual law existing in, and revealed by the moral 
mind of God. This Jewish brain is the most wonderful 
phenomenon in the intellectual history of humanity. 
To the Jews of ^ges long past, we owe practically all 
) our moral ideas. Salvation is of the Jews. Other na- 
^tions have also a great tradition for intellectual dis- 
tinction; but their creative power has long since 
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evaporated. They live only by the works of their 
ancients ; but the Jew to-day, as a living* force, dom- 
inates the economic life of the world. Was it not 
said, by someone who knew, that twelve Jews could 
even have stopped the War? What commerce means 
for the Jew to-day, moral idealism meant once^ No 
greater thing therefore could at that time be said 
by a Jew of anything than that it was a ‘‘ perfect 
law.*' 

And it would be well even for us to reflect that 
the Gospel is a Law, and the highest of all laws. The 
Gospel, it must be admitted, has certain definite 
characteristics which tend, when superficially regard- 
ed, to lead us to think that, so far from being any 
kind of law at all, it stands for sudden interventions 
and for the gracious irregularity of God. As iflus- 
trations of this, I may mention the place it gives to 
Miracles in the material sphere, and to the Forgive- 
ness of Sins in moral experience. Both these things 
are essential to the New Testament conception of a 
Gospel, and it is beyond our power at present to 
harmonise either with physical or moral law. St. 
Paul 4!ays that ‘‘ we know in part " : he might have 
put it that we know in parts,^' We know in sec- 
tions : the modern tendency is to specialisation. It 
is often necessary to remind scientific men that the 
material Universe which they study is not the whole 
of reality. A scientific man may well exclaim that 
miracles are not provided for, or accounted for, im 
his department; but then, hjs department is not al 
there is. We are as yet but on the march, and 
the ivord miracle is one of the passing expressions 
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of our intellectual pilgrimage. It will one day die 
out of the language, when we shall have arrived 
at that great synthesis, which will both include and 
explain these mysteries, and we shall find, as Brown- 
ing said, that all is love, and yet all is law. 

Of this Law the Apostle says two suggestive 
things; and the first is that it is a law of liberty.'' 
This is both arresting and daring. It strikes us at 
once as a challenging contradiction. Is not law 
the very negative of liberty ? Can there be 
liberty if there is law? It has taken the world 
a long time to learn that it is a bad law, not 
law in itself, that threatens human liberty. A 
perfect" law in all the realms of experience is 
iJie indispensable safeguard of liberty, both of 
srctron and thought. In every moral act there 
must be these two aspects, — a law, fixed, definite, 
unchanging, defiant, imperative, which will brook no 
disobedience — and, yet at the same time, every moral 
•act must be the free, full self-expression of personal- 
ity. There is no real worth morally in doing any- 
thing because we are commanded to do it, even when 
we are commanded by God. The heart of iiiorajity is 
freedom. 

It is also, we are told here, a perfect " law. By 
that we are to understand that the Gospel is final and 
ultimate, not an interim arrangement like the Old 
Testament Dispensation. It is God's last word, be- 
"%^cause there is no more to be said. The Gospel ex- 
\hausts the infinite mind of God, because it is centred 
m the Son of God made man. It is the saving in- 
tervention of the Highest in our affairs, and is the 
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ground of our undying hope. The faithful pro- 
clamation of this stupendous message is the one con- 
cern of the Christian Church. It was with this the 
Church started: it is only so it can triumph. To 
ineglect this will involve the inevitable relapse of the 
Church into Judaism and into paganism. 

% 

II. 

Then comes the obedience 7vhich such a Gospel 
demands. If God has approached man so majestic- 
ally, how ought He to be received ? What adequate 
response can man give? Nature in her full glory 
cannot be compared, for simple, impressive majesty, 
to the approach of God in His grace in the moral re- 
demption of man. Our response is to listen.’* Re- 
ligion does not begin in the human playing upo« the 
Divine, but in God speaking first to the soul of man, 
and securing the full attention of his total person- 
ality. 

The wonderful discoveries of our time would al- 
most paralyse us if we had a little more imagina- 
tion. You pass a small cottage in the quietness and 
obsQiirity of the distant country, and when you enter, 
you will probably find an old man there alone ab- 
sorbed in "listening” to a concert ir; London or 
Paris. It is all carried to him ; he has only to attend. 
God too is speaking all the time; though such are the 
preoccupations of our day that we pay but little 
heed. This true attention of the soul, this listening/^ 
to God, is, for us who minister in holy things, the 
true equipment for our work. We must learn to be 
“"quick to listen and slow to talk.” The apostle 
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must, to begin with, be a disciple; and he must con- 
tinue to be a disciple all the way. We listen too 
little, and talk too much; we read too much and pray 
too little. We must learn to retire oftener, through 
prayer and meditation, into the inner solitudes and 
silences of God. In that silence, God speaks. 

We are told here, further, of two kinds of listen- 
ing.’ ’ There is the listening to forget, and the listen- 
ing to obey. At times certain superficial, evapora- 
ting impressions are made upon the mind, a passing 
emotion, which leads to nothing. The Gospel is too 
great to be treated in that shallow way. It is spir- 
itual discourtesy, and harms the soul. You will note 
the Apostle’s striking illustration to emphasise this. 
“JFor whoever listens, and does nothing, is like a 
mancwho glances at his natural face in a mirror.”’ 
It may not, I admit, be the chief point in the words, 
but there is here a suggestive, secondary implication. 
No one ever goes to the glass to see anyone but him- 
self. He looks through the window to see a friend 
who may be passing; he goes to the album to recall 
a half-forgotten face : but no one goes to the mirror 
for anything but to see himself. Great would bp his 
fright if he did see anyone else there ! That is how 
a man should come to God’s Gospel, — to get an hon- 
est portrait of his soul. We are becoming strangers 
to ourselves. When next you go to Church, do not 
worry as to how the minister preached; ask your 
^ul how did you attend. Even in God’s holy Sanct- 
lAry, there are certain moods of mind, in which a 
man is proof to all appeals. “ So clear away all the 
foul rank growth of malice, and make a soil of 
modesty for the Word.” 
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! In further explanation of what is meant by this 

j listening to obey/' the Apostle employs three im- 

1 pressive words, '‘look," “continue," and “do." 

I “ Whoso looketh," — not a casual glance, but as of a 

man face to face with an overwhelming vision which 
silences, and stuns the soul. It we have not s^en a 
spiritual fact in that way, we have in reality seen 
nothing. In this mystic .contemplation we must 
“continue." It is not to be an occasional inspira- 
I tion, but a fixed attitude of soul. It has always to be 

i kept up. To rejoice is often easy, it is however hard 

; to rejoice always; to pray is often a relief, but it is 

i , difficult to do it without ceasing; for many things 
/ man is promptly thankful, but how about being 

' thankful in all things ? And it is to end in practice; 

which is the spirit and purpose of all true faith? 
“ Act on the Word, instead of merely listening to 
it." There is nothing more devastating to the soul 
than waves of unreal emotion without any corres- 
ponding practical result. We arc called to translate 
the thought of God, as expressed in His Gospel of 
Grace, into the prose of our own life, and so be made 
worthy of it. 

III. 

Finally, we have the perfectioyi of which all this is 
our only guarantee. “ This man shall be blessed in 
his deed," — not this man among others, and not this 
; man even chief of all, but this man alone , — he and 

no other. And “ to be blessed," iyi the sense here 
meant, includes more than a kind of sense of outward 
well-being due to favourable circumstances ; it means 
that all the deep, elemental powers of the soul have 
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been discovered and thrilled, and brought into full 
touch with their native environment in God. Reli- 
gion is essentially an intensifying power in the 'soul. 
It makes the whole man awake and hungry — for God, 
and not God in Nature or Philosophy, but the per- 
sonal God of grace in Christ. The sphere jof this 
bliss ‘'will be service. ‘‘He will be blessed in his 
activity.’' We have not done well in putting into so 
much prominence the soothing idea of a final rest. 
Have you ever thought — you must have thought — 
about the use which God is going to make of the 
perfect Church, created, disciplined, made perfect by 
the Gospel? This glorified Church will be the ab- 
solutely perfect instrument for carrying out the 
pioral will of God. The angels have not our exper- 
ience,* they are the servants who cannot understand 
all their Lord intends. Is this Church, saved at such 
a cost, to be dismissed immediately at their one first 
meeting together, and sent to lounge for ever in the 
arbours of Paradise, touching a harp occasionally, if 
not too exhausted, and doing nothing further for 
God or man for evermore? 

Can that be regarded as a worthy cfestiny for 
man? Rather we should think of this life as a short 
introductO]!;y chapter in a book to be eternally 
written. The gracious programme of God remains 
to be for ever carried out, and we are to lose and find 
ourselves in His eternal service. Man can be truly 
blessed only in his deed. 

\ Brethren, you have listened to me very patiently. 
May I, with all the earrfestness I can command, plead 
with you to be loyal to this mighty Gospel. All else 
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is secondary. It has been said that some of us in the 
Holy Ministry turn to social questions because we 
have* lost our hold on the everlasting Gospel. The 
Dean of St. Paul’s said not long ago: ‘‘What is 
wrong with the Church is, that the Clergy have 
turned their attention from the unconverted to the 
unemployed.” You may not like that remark: if 
so, you will have to write to the Dean. But before 
you write anywhere, give a thought to the solemn 
warning it suggests. God forbid that in a Christian 
pulpit any man should speak of the suffering of our 
time but with tears of genuine sympathy. Yet 
the supreme tragedy after all is, not that men 
should be without work — terrible as that is, — but 
that man should be without God. The sad 
world, however, is gradually getting tired* of 
its own pleasures, though it has little patience* 
with our endless, and often senseless, squabbles. 
The field appears on all hands to be wonder- 
fully ready for the harvest. Our age, which is in 
many respects the greatest in all History, is hunger- 
ing for a simple, strong, sustaining and comforting 
Gospjel, i>reached, it may be, without much elegance, 
but with convincing sincerity. This Gospel, which 
we have, we must hold and proclaim to the world 
with that tender catholicity of practical appeal which 
becomes a law of liberty charged with the all-embrac- 
ing love of God. 

And now to God the Father, God the Son and‘^ 
God the Holy Ghost be hc^nour and glory, domin- 
ion and power, world without end. Amen. 
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“ f^tit we speak God^s wisdom in a fuystery, evefv 
the wisdom that hath been hidden^ which God fore- 
ordained before the worlds unto our glory.^* i. Cor. 
ii. 7 (R.V.). 

The word here rendered ‘‘ mystery is, as you know^ 
one of the great characteristic words of St. Paurs- 
Epistles. It is a word of peculiar and varied mean- 
ing. Around it turns in part the question of the re- 
lation between the ancient Mystery Religions and St. 
P^uFs thought and teaching. One of its original 
meanings, perhaps its commonest meaning in the 
New Testament, is what we to-day would call, not a 
mystery but a secret. There is a simple and clear 
distinction here. Both are unknown, — a mystery and 
a secret — but they are not unknown for the same 
reason. A secret is unknown because it is unre- 
vealed; a mystery is unknown because it^is i^jcom- 
prehensible. Once a secret is told, it ceases to be 
a secret; bu^. a mystery is still a mystery though fully 
revealed. To the one division belongs the Call of the 
Gentiles, spoken of often by St. Paul as the ''mystery 
*of Christ.'' There was nothing in the Call of the 
\Gentiles that was above human comprehension. In 
the Economy of Revelation under the Old Testa- 

• * Preached before the National Free Church Council, at the 
St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, March 12, 1914. 
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ment it had not been made known to the holy nation 
through the prophets. But once the world knew it, 
they understood it. They might not agree with it, 
but they could not fail to comprehend it. The Doc- 
trine of the Trinity, on the other hand, belongs to an- 
other category. It was kept back from IsraeJ; but 
it has now been made known in Christ, and through 
the Christian consciousness' of the early Centuries. 
Yet it still remains a truth unfathomed. The light of 
the Spirit cannot make it plain. It is an axiom of 
faith and spiritual experience, not of intellectual de- 
monstration. 

This may be a later idea. When trained minds, 
versed in Greek Philosophy, turned their attention 
to the content of the Christian Revelation, they soon 
found in it something which, beneath all its siTnple 
appeal, baffled the mind. And there can be nothing 
wrong in giving a modern meaning, a present day 
application, to ancient words of Scripture. The Bible 
we regard as an Inspired Book. What Inspiration 
really means is a question we may not agree about. 
It is in itself a mystery. But it must be, as the very 
word suggests, a form of life. God breathed into 
the very documents, and the book became a living 
book. All living things grow,* and constantly adapt 
themselves to changing conditions. The word of 
God can never grow old. As the world grows in 
knowledge and experience, by the living Spirit dwell- 
ing in it, God’s book grows too. .It suits all times. 
Scholars will help us by giving the exact local and 
literal reference in the PropTiets and the Psalms, but 
we know that under that there lurk eternal principles, 
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and they are the same for every age. Grantings 
therefore, that strictly the word here means a thing 
unrevealed, a secret well kept, it is quite in keeping 
with the Apostle's thought when we take it to refer 
to the thoughts which are above our understanding. 

** W(h speak God's wisdom in a myrtery," — a revela- 
tion beyond our understanding. 

I want, if I may, to speak this morning, in the 
brief hour at my command, of the Glory and snprcnv- 
acy of the GospeL This is, after all, what we have 
to offer to the world, and this is what the world asks 
of us. Our main object is not to settle theological 
difficulties, nor to remove social and economic 
wrongs as such. We preach a Gospel, — not a phil- 
osophy, nor a policy, but a completed Redemption in 
Christ our Lord. And we must be jealous guardians 
of the prerogatives of that trust, lest, in the growing 
multiplicity of our organisations, the Central Gospel 
is over-shadowed. 

I. 

The key words of the text are mystery “ wis- 
do7n " and '' glory. And, taking the first w^ord, I 
remark, in the first place, that the Gospel is above 
Reason; fpr it is a mystery. By this we mean more 
than that the Gospel is incomprehensible to certain 
types of mind. We find that too in this chapter. 
“The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto him, and 
he cannot know them, because they are spiritually 
judged." I need ha/dly remind you that, by the 

natural man," the Apostle does not mean the low, 
vulgar, carnal man of sin. The natural man is, in 
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his own sphere, an admirable man. He is a man of 
intelleictual and moral refinement. The natural man 
is the finest type of man this world can produce with- 
out a Gospel. He is the ripest fruit of Humanism, — 
the man of the Renaissance, apart from the Reform- 
ation. I do not suppose his case was quite the 
same in apostolic days as in ours. The natural man, 

I take it, was then outside the Church in the main. 
He was the critic, the Greek, who regarded the 
preaching of the Cross as foolishness. Nowadays, 
things are different. The natural man has for a long 
time been a Church member, often a prominent one. 
The natural man is an office-bearer in the Church, and 
it may be he sometimes preaches. He is not quite 
at home perhaps in a prayer meeting; but he is^ in^ 
valuable on a committee. But, then, we have to-day 
in our Churches so many more committees than 
prayer meetings, that his sphere is consequently en- 
larged. I say deliberately and in all solemnity, that 
one of the gravest dangers to the Christian Church in 
our own day, as it seems to me, is that it should be 
dominate(l^ by the natural man. We are terrified by 
statistics. We want, as the world puts it, to make 
things hum. The minister is harassed by dwindling 
congregations, and still more dwindling collections. 
And the Church, falling into an undignified panic, 
calls to her aid the natural man, and the doubtful 
tactics of the unregenerate world. 

The Gospel is essentially spiritual. The natural 
man, in spite of his accomplishments in other di- 
rections, understands it not. But the Gospel is ^ 
mystery in a wider sense than simply in its relation 
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to the natural man. The Gospel is a mystery to the 
spiritual man as well; to the man in the pulpit as 
much as to the man in the pew. The Gospel* is es- 
sentially a mystery to all. That is, for one thing, the 
cause of its eternal fascination for the human mind. 
This^haunting mystery will not leave man alone. And 
think of the infinite resources of it. The other day I 
had the unusual privilege of a conversation with a 
Minister of the Crown on the subject of Christian 
preaching. He maintained that preachers of the 
Gospel had a great advantage over statesmen be- 
cause the preachers’ theme was so inexhaustible. 
There is certainly something in that. Think of it. 
Take any political question that may, for a time, 
move the kingdom. When you have spoken on it 
about a dozen times, for an hour at a time, you have 
said all that is known, and certainly all that is mater- 
ial, about it. That is the mischief in this land, the 
speaking is going on, but the subject has been ex- 
hausted long ago. Men soon tire of discussing the 
most enthralling events. When King Edward VII. 
died, the world was paralysed. For how long? Did 
it last a month or two ? But the death of the^ Cruci- 
fied Galilean has held its place in the world’s thought 
for well nigh two thousand years. There is no- 
thing even at this hour that holds in captivity the 
faith and imagination of men to the same extent. 
People do not agree about it. Why then cannot the 
world ignore it,^and forget it ? We have been preach- 
ing about it now, Sunday by Sunday, for two thou- 
^sand years. If you ask us why we do not stop, we 
can only answer that we have not yet finished half 
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of what we have to say. And, brethren, when the 
last day shall dawn and the trumpet shall sound, some 
faithful brethren will still be at it. We show forth 
the Lord's death ''till He come." It is a message 
the preaching of the ages can never exhaust. 

II. 

This mystery then which has conquered the world 
is the revealed wisdom of God. It it not on the lines 
of human discovery at all. Mark that. AX this time 
we hesitate to put a limit to the possibilities of man's 
inventive power. We live in a marvellous time. 
The conquests of science appeal to our imaginations 
as a kind of practical poetry. We sometimes doubt 
whether we are not dreaming. And, we are tol (4 
the work has only just been started. Heaven alone 
knows what things man may be able to do within 
the next fifty years. By the study of Nature, and 
obedience to her laws and following her sugges- 
tions, man is becoming the master of the world. Yet 
man never has, and never would have, discovered a 
Gospel. The experiment has been fairly tried. If 
Philosophy and Art could have saved humanity, 
Greece and Rome would have done so before Jeru- 
salem was called in. But " salvation 15 from the 
Jews." The world was going further from God and 
from hope as it grew in wisdom. By wisdom it 
knew not God. The Gospel is not the result of a 
human discovery, but of a Divine revelation. And 
it should be preached as such, — wifh the authority 
that comes from knowing that we are not advancing 
a plausible hypothesis, but declaring the counsel oiT 
God. 
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Not only was the Gospel beyond the thought of 
man, it was equally above and beyond the thought of 
those higher intelligences in heavenly places, whose 
spiritual perceptions are supposed to be so much 
above our own. The angels had no conception of it. 
I wcmder how much the angels knew of God before 
the world was made. But you reply, Did they not 
see God? I am not aware of it. We sometimes 
talk as if God is necessarily invisible to us as long 
as we are shut within the limitations and bondage of 
the material. But once we are through in the spirit- 
ual realm, we shall see God as we now see the mount- 
ains. I do not find that in Scripture. God is in His 
very essence invisible always to angels and to men, in 
die^ven as well as on earth, dwelling in light unap- 
proachable.'' 

I am not aware that there can be any visible mani- 
festation of God even in Heaven, but only in the 
glorified humanity of our ascended Lord. The 
angels must have been always searching into His 
ways. How they rejoiced over the creation of the 
world, and sang for joy ! It was to them^ new book 
on God. This world, after all, is the Theological 
College the angels graduate from. There can be no 
revelation" of God in eternity to surpass, nor indeed 
to equal, the revelation given in time. Heaven has 
nothing so great as the Incarnation and the Cross, 
and these are facts of earth. “ To the intent that 
now unto the ^principalities and the powers in the 
heavenly places migh^; be made known through the 
Church the manifold wisdom of God." Not only is 
the Gospel the highest revelation of God to men, it is- 
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absolutely the highest of all. It is what the angels 
desire to look into. 

At the same time, the Gospel is so simple in its 
^ appeal that no man need miss the way of salvation 

through it. St. Paul revelled in the paradoxes of 
the Faith. He was a great man; and, therefor^, did 
not mind appearing inconsistent. It is your small 
i man who always prides himself upon his consistency. 

! But, any man who says the same thing for ten years 

is hopeless. If there is no new emphasis, no fresh 
point of view, in fact no new view altogether, we 
have ceased to grow. Our duty is to be true to the 
, manysidedness of infinite truth, knowing that all 
true things must be ultimately one. St. Paul tells 
the Ephesians that they must ‘'know the love 6t 
Christ,^' and yet, in the same sentence, adds, “ wfiich 
passeth knowledge.’’ Our salvation comes through 
/. knowing what can never be known. Let not the 

mystery hinder you. Does it hinder us with any- 
thing else? Why, all things are full of mystery! 
How the leading men of Science at the British As- 
sociation Ijow in humility before problems they can- 
not solve. Would you expect the highest ways of 
God to be free from mystery? A photographer told 
^ me the other day that his own art was a perfect mys- 

tery to him. Have you ever met a tired workman 
who will not avail himself of an Electric Car to take 
4 him home, because he knows nothing of electricity? 

I think you would know in what institution to put 
such a man. I am not here^to explain the Gospel. 
If I could explain it, or if any man could explain it, it 
would not be worth preaching. We proclaim it. We 
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declare in the name and on the authority of God 
himself, that there is beyond your reason, but within 
your reach, a power which, if you take hold of it, will 
take you home. Try it. We recommend it on the 
testimony of the ages*. It is not your theory of the 
Atonement that will save you, but your faith. I call 
upon you to trust your souls to this saving mystery. 

in. 

This mystery, though above reason is yet, in the 
Jiighest and truest sense, rational, for it is the wis- 
dom of God. Things above reason are not neces- 
sarily irrational. A mystery is here the ultimate 
-^visdom.* It is the original, fundamental, formative 
"wisdom ‘‘ foreordained before the ages.'' It is the 
well-thought-out plan of God. It is not an after- 
thought. The second Adam was before the first. 
Adam, and the world he was made in, were created 
in Christ. Christ is the Alpha. Creation was only 
an instalment of the purposes of God. The Incarna- 
tion and the Atonement are the foundations of all the 
great cosmic superstructure. They are the explana- 
tion, the justification, of the world and of l^rovid- 
ence. The Architect draws the plan of a great civic, 
educational or ecclesiastical building. Only a part, 
it may be, can be finished at a time. It is added to 
as the money come in, until the original idea is 
completed. The Cross is at the heart of all that God 
made. It is the wisdom before the worlds. It fol- 
^lows, therefore, that fnan was made for the Gospel. 
Nothing else can touch and explain and satisfy the 
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deepest cravings of his soul. We had a great Mis- 
sionary meeting last night; and those of you who 
were ‘there remember how we were told that the 
Gospel, when plainly and sympathetically pro- 
claimed, meets a response in all hearts. This is one 
of the highest proofs of its supernatural authority. It 
is so human, that it must be Divine. 

There was once in Babylon a king given to dreams, 
and his dreams were a source of constant trouble to 
the wise men of his court. One night he dreamt, 
and quickly forgot, we are told, what he had dreamt 
about. He summoned his wise men, and told them; 
'' You have a double duty to-day. You have to tell 
me, first of all, what I dreamt about, and then you 
have to explain to me what the dream meant.’' HtS 
advisers thought themselves particularly fortunate 
that day. They said to themselves : Since he does 
not remember what he dreamt, we can tell him any- 
thing.” So we can picture how they would assemble 
in solemn conclave to concoct a royal dream. One 
comes forward to the royal presence, and gives his 
version. He had not, however, proceeded far before 
the old king, looking through him, ordered him to 
stop. “ I have no idea,” he said, ” what my dream 
was: but it wasn’t that, I am quite certain.” A 
second tried, being more familiar with the usual lines 
of the kingly imagination. No,” the king replied 
to him, ” not that. I have forgotten, certainly; but 
yet I should know the old dream, if I heard it.’* 
Daniel finally came — the prophet of the Lord — and 
as he spoke, light came to the king’s eyes. ‘'Ah,” h^ 
said, ” that’s my dream.” As the prophet spoke, it 
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came Up from the depth of his consciousness, and 
though he had forgotten it, he knew it to be true. 

Man is an old king, who has forfeited his kingdom 
and is haunted by a dream. He knows that this mat- 
erial world is not his ancestral home. He has hopes 
and aspirations above the visible, and a mystic yearn- 
ing for some great, unknown good. His strange 
greatness accounts for his divine discontent. The 
world offers him gold, pleasure, power, pomp. He 
takes them all, but he is satisfied by none. Philosophy 
brings him all the wisdom of the schools; but his 
soul cries out for a living God. To such a man, with 
open mind and trusting heart, comes the Gospel. 
By it God interprets the man to himself, and fills and 
^vays his soul. The Gospel is humanity^s ‘‘ Lost 
Chord,'' to which the heart responds with its ‘‘ grand 
Amen." Have you ever heard it so ? and, when you 
heard, did your heart obey ? It vitally concerns you ; 
for it is the only condition of the glory to be revealed. 
Viewed in this light, our lives are already bathed in 
unseen glory. Time is a narrow valley between two 
Eternities, — the one behind and the one before us. 
Soon the two will merge, and Time shall be no^more. 
Let us master the lessons of our mortal life in the 
light of the hidden wisdom of God. Walking by 
faith and not by sight, trusting, through the friendly 
darkness, to the guiding hand of " Christ and Him 
crucified," may we hold to our message. " Let a 
man so accounbof us as of ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God." 
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And now abideih faith, hope, charity, these 
three; but the greatest of these is charity ,*^ — 
I Corinthians xiii. 13. 

It is siirely remarkable that the greatest eulogy of 
love in all the literature of the world should be found 
in one of the Epistles of St. Paul, and in an Epistle 
to a Church which appears to have been markedly 
lacking in this grace. We regard St. Paul usually 
as the Apostle of Faith, while for teaching on love 
we turn to St. John. And yet some of the deepest 
things on faith in the New Testament are to bp 
found in the writings of St. John. There is some 
advantage, and at the same time some danger, in 
the modern method of assigning certain aspects of 
Christian teaching to the individual culture of differ- 
ent apostles. Every apostle has his own message; 
and yet, all being led and enlightened by one Spirit, 
their idea3 constantly overlap and intermix. The 
faith of which one apostle more particularly writes 
is yet a faith of which love, tlie characteristic sub- 
ject of another, is the source and the sphere. 

By love— rendered charity in the A.V. — we are to 
mean the Spirit of Christ in the heart and life of 
men. Not His teaching in mind and creed; and 
not the adorning of our lives by scrme of the moral 
excellences of His character. Christ came to in- 
troduce a new Spirit into the w^orld. This Spirit hare 
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transformed all the ethical conceptions of humanity 
by its new revelation of the Fatherhood of God. 
The heathen had already an amazingly fine idea of 
the good, and it is invigorating for our souls to be 
bathed occasionally in these pagan waters. The 
only griticism that need now be made is that, in the 
heathen world, the tender virtues were neither ap- 
preciated nor acknowledged. They were probably 
regarded as unmanly and even effeminate. The 
world in those times honoured neither woman nor 
tilings Christianity as an ethical faith 
corrected and changed all this. The Beatitudes — 
so simple, yet so revolutionary, — meant a complete 
reversal of human opinions on the relative value of 
etJiical types. The weak and tender were declared 
supreme. The shedding of tears was shown to be 
a nobler and diviner thing than the shedding of 
blood. The highest strength is not revenge, but 
love. And the Cross was the great and crowning 
vindication of love as the ethical ideal and inspira- 
tion. Heathenism said: Let every brave man hate, 
and, if he can, kill his enemy. Christianitjr taught : 
Love your enemies, and count it the highest prij^ilege 
if you are called upon to die for their sakes. Thus 
love was hktorically enthroned on the Cross. 

Our subject is — 

THE SUPREMACY OF LOVE. 

St. Paul here proves this in two ways. By show- 
ing 

I. The value zvhick Love confers upon other 

II. The abiduig z^alue it has in itself. 
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I. The Apostle in the opening verses of the 
chapter indicates how other gifts, though in them- 
selves priceless, are utterly without value apart from 
Love. This point ought to be studied by us with 
grave searchings of heart. For we are shown, m 
vivid words, how far a man can reach, how many 
precious things he may possess, how high he may 
stand in the estimation of the whole Church, and 
yet, through lack of this indispensable principle of 
action, — Love, — be, in the end, ‘ nothing.' 

The Apostle take these gifts in an ascending 
scale, divided into three distinct groups — the highest 
things the world can boast of — to show how love 
crowns them all. 

i. Natural endowments. By these we understand 
the gifts and graces by which God enriches the minds 
of men. It is the province of education not to 
create, but, as the word suggests, to discover, 
marshal and lead out these inherent powers. St. 
Pauls mentions three of them : the power to speak, 
the power to know, and the power to do. 

(a), The gift of speech. Though I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels." This was the 
most marvellous and precious gift in the estimation 
of the Corinthian Church. In St. Paul's opinion it 
was the lowest and most elementary. This g^ift, 
however, is not to be despised. Gifts, as a rule, are 
only despised by the people who do not possess 
them. To be able to speak at all marks man as 
higher than the beasts ; to speak with gjeatej" 
elegance and force puts one man above another. St. 
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Paul had this gift in a marked degree. There is no 
power which carries with it greater opportunities 
for good, and, consequently, graver responsibilities 
than this strange flower of permanently influencing 
the minds of men, and, may be, the .course of events, 
by speech. Nothing will ever supplant this. It is 
the natural way of impressing men. Literature at 
best is but an artificial and secondary way of human 
intercourse. The gift of speech is God's chosen 
way to evangelize the world. The victory of the 
Churcli is to come through the '' foolishness of 
preaching." The Apostle is anxious to deal fairly 
with such a high gift. " If I speak with the tongues 
of men," i.e., if I could express myself with equal 
fr-eedom in all the languages of the world, and with 
all rile combined gifts of all the orators it ever 
knew, and even if, in addition to human power at its 
highest, I had also the eloquence of the angels, thus 
combining the fluency of two worlds — yet, without 
the Spirit of Christ, it would all be mere empty 
noise, a noise without a message or a meaning. It 
is really intolerable noise, — without Love. But, 
" if we speak the truth in love (Eph. iv. 15J we^grow 
up into Him in all things which is the head even 
Christ." 

(b) Then there is the power to know, " If I 
have the gift of prophecy and know all mysteries 
and all knowledge." To know is better than merely 
to talk however ^eloquently. With the modem sub- 
division of research, knowledge is becoming more 
and more diffused and scattered. It takes many ex- 
perts to cover a wide area of knowledge, as New- 
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man explains in his Idea of a University.’^ A 
University contains a collection of men, each su- 
preme in his own branch, so that, taken together, 
they may represent the whole realm of thought and 
research. But here we have one man who knows 
all the mysteries. He is a complete UniversUy in 
himself, filling all imaginable chairs with equal dis- 
tinction. He knows not only what is actually known 
but all that is knowable. This man gets as near 
omniscience as the finite can get. Yet, apart from 
love, he is nothing. 

(c) Next: the power to do — the gift of action. 

If I had all faith so that I could remove mount- 
ains.” This is a still higher gift than those already 
named. As to know is greater than to talk, s^o to 
do is greater than to know. Thought and speech 
are, after all, for action. Life is the final justifica- 
tion of all intellectual aspirations. We are in the 
world to achieve something — to create or to re- 
move. This power of action is here called ” faith.” 
This may be called, whether correctly or not, a kind 
of miraculous faith, one of the characteristic gifts 
of the Spirit to the early Church. Our Lord Him- 
self had spoken of it (St. Mark xvii. 20). Here this 
strange power is at its highest. ” Mountains ” are 
attacked and moved away, not by any of the devices 
of science, but by the mere word of command. This 
is something greater than Hannibal’s historic 
achievement. He crossed the Alps. Here the 
mountains are reynoved. Not only is difficulty over- 
come but the impossible is accomplished. As the 
knowledge referred to borders on omniscience, so 
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the power here is practically omnipotence: Yet, if 
the man who has even this, lacks love, he is no- 
thing. So much for eloquence, knowledge and'will- 
pow'er — the idols of our age. 

ii. The second group may be called the moral 
achieijements. This is a higher world, and not mere- 
ly a higher section of the same world. The moral' 
is greater than the intellectual, and achievement 
means not only original endowment, but what is. 
added to it by man’s own moral striving. The mor* 
ally great will be great on the Judgment Day — that 
day, as Mozley calls it, of the reversal of human 
judgments.” ‘‘The first shall be last, and the last 
first.” Two acts of conspicuous moral distinction 
are uientioned to illustrate tliis : 

(i) ” If I give all my goods to feed the poor,^'' 
This is so much greater than removing mountains, 
or mastering sciences, or talking like angels, that it 
belongs to* a higher order of things. This is a moral 
act, which, of its kind, is of the highest merit. The 
power to give away is, in itself, one of the greatest 
of gifts. It is greater than the ability to acquire. 
” It is more blessed to give than to receive.” To 
many who have the gift of making money is denied 
the power of spending it rationally, or giving it away 
to further some worthy end. There are some who* 
would give, if they possessed anything they could 
give. Others have more than they need, but they 
simply cannot part with it. We should pay heed to* 
the perfect picture given here, in this short, simple- 
sentence, of a charitable heart. This man gives all,. 
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not a tenth or any part, but everything he has. No 
man can give more. Like the poor widow in the 
Gospel, the last mite is subscribed. Then notice that 
Le gives it all himself. He does the sharing with 
his own hands, not through a steward. Giving by 
proxy is easier; it is really like performing an, oper- 
ation on a man when the man himself is absent. 
But this man gives with his own hand. Such the 
•delight he takes in the work that he will not entrust 
it to any one else. It is a congenial and enjoyable 
occupation which he reserves for himself. So his 
heart must be in it. And even more : this man doles 
It out in small doses, as the word used here implies. 
He bestows it upon the poor, one by one, as they 
may need. The verb signifies a decision arrived ^^t 
in a moment, but the process of carrying it out took 
time. It was not a case of endowing the poor, but 
of constantly feeding them. This is a high and keen 
test. To give a large sum by cheque is often easy, 
even to a man without much liberality of heart. IJe. 
does not actually see the money go. But to pro- 
long the agony of it, by constant giving, with one's 
own hand, until all is gone, tasks the heart to the 
utmost. Cheques are a very useful modern method of 
extracting money painlessly from mis«rly men to- 
wards good objects. But this man takes no anaes- 
thetic; he parts joyfully with all his money in actual 
small coins. And he did it all in his life. It was not 
a bequest in a will. It is strange that slich a thing 
could even be done at all without love. Yet evi- 
dently it can; and though it* is a triumph of charity, 
without love it profiteth nothing. 
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(2) The gift of complete self surrender, even unto 
death itself. “ If I gfive my body to be burned. 
This is probably the correct reading*, though there 
is another which the Revised Version puts in the 
margin, “ that I may glory. This is the supreme 
sacri^ce. No man would do more for any cause. 
It implies the willing, deliberate surrender of one’s 
life. Many of the martyrs would probably have es- 
caped death if they could. Man is not called upon 
to throw, nor, in a sense, is he justified in throwing, 
his life away even in the worthiest cause. When a 
man cannot escape without denying the faith, then 
he ought to die. This man of St. Paul’s gives ” 
his body. He courts death. Here this is done, it 
Sterns, by fire. More often then Christians perished 
by fhe sword. In whichever way it is done, it is 
the very utmost man could do. Yet, if even sucli 
noble deeds are done from selfish, doubtful motives, 
they can have no real merit at all. They simply 
stand for formal obedience, without love. And love 
is the true fulfilling of the Law. 

iii. The final group is that of spirityial grace. 
This is the highest of all — the realm of the •twice- 
born. Here we have the grandest peaks of God’s 
holy mountain-tops — faith, hope, love; and the 
greatest of these is love. 

II. Love is supreme when we consider, again, 
the abiding zvorth of it in itself. 

What are the char^vcteristics of this love which 
is greater than all? The Apostle finds it easier to 
define it by negations. It is often less difficult to 
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describe a thing by saying what it is not, than by 
endeavouring to say what it is. To many men love 
may be unknown : opposites of love are known to 
all (verses 4 — y ) ; to know how great a power love is, 
consider how things are where love is not. Love is, 
first of all, magnanimous in its estimate of mep and 
things. It suffereth long.'' It will not easily be- 
lieve the worst of anyone : it waits for the further 
light that may justify things. Love always puts the 
best construction possible on all actions. And 
it is kind. This virtue is- characteristically Christ- 
ian. There is in true love the quaintest originality 
in its ways of service, as illustrated by the woman 
who washed our Lord's feet with her tears, and 
dried them with the hair of her head. Love is nevet 
at a loss for opportunities and means to seYve. 
And love envieth " not. We are not to envy a 
rival, who may be in the same way of business as 
ourselves, and whose prosperity may in a sense 
hinder our own. Some may harm us intentionally, 
and others unwittingly. Love, also ‘Vaunteth not it- 
self," witjiout, because it is not “puffed up," within. 
“ It doth not behave itself unseemly." Love has 
an intuition of rightness even when without the out- 
ward, written injunction. Because it is^he negation 
of all forms of selfishness, “ it is not (easily) pro- 
voked." It neither takes in, nor lets out, scandal 
(Psalm XV.). It “beareth all things," which in the 
margin reads “ it covereth all things." We have 
the same idea elsewhere, “ Love covereth a multi- 
tude of sins." It is not of the nature of love to ex- 
pose, but to hide, as a mother hides the sins of 
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the prodigal. It is of a trusting nature, and “ be- 
lieveth all things ’’ that are capable of rational be- 
lief. Then the Apostle touches a note which ‘is in- 
finitely pathetic. Love ‘‘ hopes when it fails to 
believe; and endures ** even when hope itself has 
died ^ithin the heart. 

And, above all, it abides, “ Love never fadeth.’' 
Gifts will vanish, as those graces of the Spirit to 
the original Church have vanished. Knowledge, 
being at the best partial and provisional, will be 
merged at last in a fuller contact with Truth as it 
really is. As a child grows out of his toys, so man 
will grow out of the limitations of time. But love 
abides for ever like the word of God; and it will be 
the ultimate ideal when death is swallowed up in 
victory, and we shall know even as we are known. 

Finally then, my bretliren, the essence of all 
goodness is Love. “ God is love.” And this love 
is not a natural endowment, but the gift of the 
Spirit. The love of God must be ” shed abroad in 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost.” ” Faith ” and 
” hope ” are, after all, only forms of eternal good- 
ness, suitable to the conditions of this life. ''They 
follow us, as ” goodness and mercy ” followed the 
Psalmist, like twin-angels of guidance and protec- 
tion until the day dawn. Then, faith, losing its pre* 
sent form in sight, and hope, in perfect possession, 
all that have helped the pilgrim on his long progress 
will be done away with, and there will remain only 
the abiding love of God in Christ our Lord, from 
Y/hich no power, visible or invisible, can separate 
the soul. 


MERCY REVEALED IN JUDGMENT.* 

I will go and return to my place, till they ac- 
knowledge their offence, and seek my face .** — 
Hosea V. 15. 

These words, as you see, are words of grave warn- 
ing, and they were spoken at a time of great and 
general decay. God is here threatening 'to leave 
His people, not simply to correct them, not* 
simply to punish them, but to abandon them 
altogether. “ I will go and return to my 
place."' The chosen nation by this time had 
fallen a victim to the subtle temptations of Canaan, 
and these were greater and more difficult to over- 
come than the combined perils of Egypt, and the 
wilderness and Babylon. It was a greater change 
from the wilderness to Canaan than from Egypt to 
the wilderness, because it really meant a complete 
transformation in this people's mode of Ijfe. Hither- 
to they had been a pastoral, a nomadic people, and 
now they develope suddenly into a fixed, settled, 
agricultural community. They emerged from the 

privations of the wilderness into the peace and plenty 

* 

* Council Sermon proacbed in lie Albert Hsall, Manchester, 

at the Twentieth National Council of the Evangelical Fre 5 
Churches, March 9, 1915. 
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of the Land of Pxomise, and all this was very new 
to them. The romance of the wilderness was dis- 
appearing*, for no nation since the world was made 
had lived as this people had lived for forty years. 
They had depended for everything on the direct in- 
tervention of God. The food they ate, and the 
water they drank, and their clothing, came as di- 
rect gifts from heaven day by day. But now all this 
romance had disappeared: the manna ceased; the 
water from the rock was stopped, and the pillar of 
cloud evaporated. These people were thrown sud- 
denly on their own resources. Now there is an ele- 
ment of danger in every sudden change, even 
though it be a change for the better. The responsi- 
bilities that came upon this people now were alto- 
gether strange to them. 

They had a land to cultivate, and they knew 
vnothing about agriculture. The Jew knows nothing 
about agriculture yet, and he knew less than no- 
thing then. And so the Canaanites who dwelt in the 
land became their teachers, and that was the initial 
error. This people, who had dwelt apai;J:, had now 
to mix with other men who worshipped other gods. 
I donh suppose the Canaanites knew anything more 
than the Hebrews from the scientific point of view, 
but what they lacked in science they made up in 
superstition. I suppose their theology was some- 
thing like this : The great universal, invisible Spirit 
who made heaven and earth — granted that such a 
Being exists — is too great, too majestic, to be the 
^proper object of human worship; He is too far off 
for human prayer or praise to reach Him; He made 
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the world, and, in a sense, He sustains the world, but 
the direct management of it He has subdet to a -num- 
ber o’f minor under-loirds, who manage the world 
for Him, and, presumably, at first in His name; and 
these, I suppose for convenience’ sake, subdivide;! 
their responsibilities. One of them took charge of 
the corn, another of the cattle, and a third took 
charge of the vines. And the Canaanites told these 
invaders : “ Now, if you want to live and prosper in 
this land, the first thing you have to do is to con- 
ciliate these supplementary gods.” And I suppose 
these Hebrews’ ideas were elementary at the best, 
and perhaps they, thought of Jehovah as a great 
wilderness-God whose home was on Mount Sinai. 
At any rate, the direct result was that the sense of 
God vanished completely from the heart and lif5 of 
the people of God. Hence the tremendous warning 
of the text: ” I will go and return to my place.” 

Now what I want to show is the element of love 
in this terrible warning. For, after all, we must 
remember^that the God who speaks here speaks in 
His love. He was the Covenant God to His people. 
He liked Ephraim and He loved him all the time, 
and never loved him more than when He was dis- 
cussing with Himself the question of giving him up. 
The people were however dear to the heart of God; 
aind He wanted this tremendous message to be given 
them very tenderly. And he selected the most ten- 
der-hearted of the prophets to convey this terrible 
message to His people; for aU good men are not 
equally tender-hearted. God has stem men to say 
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6tem thing's, but they often lack the sympathetic 
touch — the human S 3 mipathetic touch which the love 
of God demands. This prophet went through ‘a ser- 
ies of personal -sorrows that prepared him to preach 
the love of God in a sympathetic way; and we have 
in the text mercy .revealed in judgment — the love of 
God speaking in a threat. It is very easy to see 
the love of God in a promise; but here we have the 
Jove of God in a warning, and in a terrible warning. 

I can well imagine that many people are asking 
to-day: Is God now leaving Europe; is He aban- 
doning the whole thing? I confess it looks like it. 

It is a long cry back to the quiet Sabbath morn- 
ing when St. Paul first preached the Gospel on the 
Continent of Europe; and one would have expected 
by this time that it would have made the condition 
of things we now see in Europe impossible; but 
here it is; and what does it mean? Are these anc- 
ient civil nations about to perish ? Such things have 
happened. Civilisation has been marching in cer- 
tain fixed directions, leaving the empires behind like 
broken ships on the sands. There was Sgypt, ^d 
Assyria, and Rome — ^they have all disappeare<i. WHy 
should not^Europe disappear ? Is God about to give 
Europe up? I have no hesitation personally about 
that question, but let that pass. 

I want to consider with you how God does leave 
a people, when He does; and we shall be able to 
apply this consoling message to the circumstances 
aof our own day. 
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It is immaterial, for the point I have in hand, 
whether we think of God as leaving a nation, or 
leaving a Church, or leaving an individual man — the 
great principles are the same; He always leaves in 
the same way, whether He leaves a man, a nation, or 
a Church. And how is it done ? I should like to be 
able to show something which I find here, in the 
illuminating paragiraphs I have read, about how God 
abandons a people. I will try to make my points as 
simple as I can, for I take it this diet of worship is 
set apart for the simple preaching* of the Gospel. 
Now, I have a Gospel, though whether I can preach 
it is another question. 

How does God leave a people? In the first, 
place: God never leaves a people until they hwe, 
first of all, left Him, I want that fixed in your 
mind. It Is a welkknown thing, but reflect upon it 
again. God never takes the initiative, so if there 
is any leave-taking going to happen in England, or 
in Europe, we have started it. God never acts on 
irrational impulse. He is not like the heathen god. 
There is auvays a sense of terror in heathen minds, 
for they never know what their god is going to take 
up next. They never know how soon it may, like 
a tchild tired of its toys, throw the thing away. 
There is no rationality, no security; but the pro- 
phets always preached that Jehovah was above 
change; and that wias the reason why the sons of 
Jacob had not been destrioyed. God never leaves a 
people until they leave Him. He had a double 
quarrel with this people. First of all : with their 
leaders. ** The princes of Judah are like them that 
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T-emove the lamdmarks.’’ Take that in' its widest 
sense — not to mean the princes of the royal blood, 
but the leaiders of thought among the people,* whe- 
ther they were priests or prophets, statesmen or 
poets, literary men or (newspaper men, the men who 
shape and direct the opinions of the people — they 
are, for our purposes now, the princes of Judah. 
And the princes of Judah were tampering with the 
landmarks. Now that, perhaps, does not convey 
much to us, because our boundary walls are not so 
easily removed. But the princes of Judah had no 
regard for the fixed landmarks. What are the land- 
marks ? 

- . Law, custom, creed, treaty — you know them — 
the^ things that define the limits of a man's right. I 
am not speaking of any nation; but if you have 
casually heard of a nation that is not clear as to 
where the boundary line is, and who may regard a 
treaty, if it defines the boundary lines, as of no 
particular importance — if you know of a nation like 
that — I would solemnly say, it looks like following 
the princes of Judah. 

Great is the responsibility of leadership. Most 
men go astray because they are badly led. We go 
astray like sheep; there is always a leading sheep, 
and there never was a time in the history of the 
world when we ought to pray more for those who 
lead us than to-^y. A nation that is cut adrift from 
God is an international peril. Any empire let loose 
among the empires of the world without being fixed 
in God is a danger to the whole world. The princes 
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of Judah had no fixed principles. They tampered 
Avith the landmarks, ajid God was displeased. 

The second part of His quarrel was this: His 
quarrel with the mass of the people. Ephraim is 
oppressed in judgment because he was content to 
walk after the Commandment. Mark the word 
"‘content.’’ God does not blame them for follow- 
ing the Commandment; in a sanse it was the law 
of the country. It was the princes of Judah that 
made the law; but what grieved the heart of God 
was, when He remembered what He had done for 
their forefathers, to see the people obeying their 
godless leaders so willingly. Leaders and people 
had gone astray, and these are the men whom God 
leaves. He will leave no others. He will only leave* 
those who are deliberately leaving Him. Let us 
solemnly search our hearts. 

And now I come to my second point, in order to 
show again how God’s love predominates, even in 
this terrible judgment. God never leaves any but 
those who Jiave left Him. Again, God will not leave 
even sdich until their redemption is hopeless. These 
people now worship idols with an undivided heart; 
but they did not start at that point. Their apostasy 
had been developing for a considerable time, and 
God saw it when it was only a germ. He saw the 
first beginnings of it before the people were them- 
selves aware of it; but He did not give them up 
when He saw the signs of apostasy beginning in 
the heart — ^not indeed until every attempt that God’^s 
wisdom and love would devise had been tried to 
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bring their soul back again. He never leaves even 
those who leave Him until their case has proved 
hopeless. 

I say that because I see in the paragraph that God 
m-ade two attempts to bring these people back to 
Himsnslf, and both failed. The first was a gradual, 
quiet attempt. I will be unto Ephraim as a moth 
and to the house of Judah as rottenness. ‘‘As a 
moth ’’ : it is a terrible idea — the Almighty entering 
into the life of a man or a nation as a destroying 
power. 

It does not matter what the man tries to do — God 
meets him and paralyses him. No matter what a 
nation plans, God meets it and thwarts it. Some 
inward power devours the strength of the soul like 
a moth. The moth is a very weak and insignificant 
thing. A child is not afraid of the moth; but still 
the moth will do terrible destruction if left alone, 
and the Eastern was in mortal terror of the moth, 
because his wealth consisted, as a rule, in fabrics 
and costly raiment. It was a point in favour of 
heaven to the minds of those who listeneS to^Jesus 
Christ that there would be no moth there to corrupt. 
The moth i;anked with the thief as greatly to be 
feared — quiet, gradual, deadly. We drift into sin 
as we drift into old age. It is very hard for a man 
to decide at what moment or day he actually be- 
comes an old man. The case generally is that a man 
has been old a good many years before he ^ves any 
consideration to the qifestion at all. The prophet 
says that Ephraim had greyness sprinkled on his 
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iiead and did -not know it. He was an old man be- 
fore his time. It was a quiet, stem judgment from 
God that was working atrophy. Well the moth 
as the context shows — answered the purpose; for 
gradually Ephraim began to feel he was not quite 
as well as he used to be, and he decided to consult 
a physician. God meant to drive him to that; but 
still Ephraim went astray, because he went to the 
wrong physician. When Ephraim saw his sick- 
ness and Judah his wound, then went Ephraim to 
the Assyrian’' — ^not to God. They sought help, 
but not from Him who could have helped them. The 
moth had failed. It did not drive them to God, and 
so Ephraim fell short of God’s purpose. The moth 
failed in its mission. 

Now what is the result? When God’s minor ap- 
peals fail, He comes in a more terrible judgment. 
If you ignore a quiet warning — and God always 
gives a quiet warning to begin witli — a more fear- 
some warning will follow. The next words are 
these: ‘‘For I will be unto Ephraim as a lion.” I 
cannot pretend to be able to show you how fearful 
•such words are, when we reflect that they were 
spoken by God, and spoken to His people — ” and as 
a young lion to the house of Judah. I will tear and 
go away; I will take away and none shall deliver.” 
It would be a pagan and unscriptural idea if I were 
to suggest that God in His great providence has 
brought about this frightful war ia order to teach 
His fear to the country; but.I do say this : the War 
being upon us, the schools of God are working fuH 
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time; we are being- gradually taught, and some 
things we were forgetting are coming back to our 
consciences. In our years of peace and plenty the 
hearts of men were not fixed on heaven. Material- 
ism, luxury, sport, pleasure, were the idols of the 
peopljC. We are already getting out of that. Self- 
sacrifice is now enthroned where luxury used to be ; 
and God is teaching the nation to learn righteous- 
ness when the judgments of God are abroad in the 
earth. Why is it? Because God in His love is re- 
deeming the world. God is* doing something to 
redeem even in the most appalling experiences of 
men and of nations. God is always the Redeemer. 
He never gives up a nation until every means has 
been tried to bring the heart of the nation back to 
Hirfi again. 

Thirdly : We have seen that God leaves only 
those who leave Him; and that God will not leave 
•even such until their redemption is hopeless. Once 
more : -Even when their case is hopeless j He will 
not, even then^ depart from the^n immediately. He 
will give them ample warning. For a long time He 
will tell them, I will go,^’ and still He does not go. 
'The God that was about to abandon Israel was in 
no hurry to do so. Such is the lingering love of 
God. He will not give up even the abandoned in 
haste. The Word of God seems to me to be full of 
this great and consoling truth, that God is in no 
hurry to give up even the hopeless. The historical 
value of these Old TfCStament stories is, in my 
cTpinion, of very little importance; but they are here 
•for a purpose — to picture the love of God. Take the 
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Story of the Deluge: it is very human. You may 
rest .assured that God did not make up His mind 
to drown the world until every attempt hajd been 
made to bring the souls of men back to Him again. 
Noah was told to build an ark; but God said: Do 
not be in a hurry. I have an idea that Gocj, was 
watching him day by day lest he should finish that 
ark too soon. The world was doomed, but God 
was in no hurry to execute the judgment. What a 
time He took to do it! He entrusts the building of 
the ark to one but little experienced in such work, 
and He gives unlimited time. In fact it took 120 
years. A recent American writer is puzzled as to 
what Noah could have been doing all that time, 
when a -competent man would have put the ark to^ 
gether in ten days. Noah took long over a century. 
It was that God grieved to see that ark approaching 
completion. God did not hasten to destroy. God 
goes one day down to Sodom, ** because the cry of 
Sodom and Gomorrha is great, and because their 
sin is very grievous, I will go down now and’' — 
destroy. ^No! I will go down and see ‘‘ see 
whether they have done altogether according to the 
cry of it.” God who knew all interposes delay, 
not because Sodom was not ready foriire; but be- 
cause God was not anxious for the speedy kindling 
of it. 

” By faith the walls of Jericho fell down.” 
How? The God who had just opened the Jordan 
could certainly have demolished them with a word. 
But it was not done so. They fell down ” after 
they were compassed about seven days/* An old 
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Puritan quaintly remarks that God took one day- 
more to pull down the walls of Jericho that it took 
Him to create the world ! 

So with Nineveh. He would not destroy that 
wicked city untU He had sent Jonah there “ forty 
days ^ in advance to say He was going- to do so. 
And Jonah knew well that He would not even then 
keep His word. “ Was not this my saying when I 

was yet in my country ; for I knew that 

thou art a gracious God and full of compassion, 
slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy?'' 

And why is the Day of Judgment delayed ? It is 
strangely over-due. They expected it in apostolic 
times. God is long-suffering, not willing that any 
man^should perish, but that every man should come 
to repentance. He has prepared a hell for devils 
and angels; but He has not prepared it for you; and 
you shall not go there if He can help it. 

Lastly. When God does eventually depart — 
mark this — it is not finally and for ever, ffe leaves 
an open door behind Him, This comes out here in 
two words. He is going: but He tells this people 
whither He cs going. He says, I go and return 
to My place." That was the Temple, I believe. In 
the language of our own dispensation, in Christ God 
^ was reconciling the world to Himself. ' I am only 
going to my place; but,' he said, ‘here is the ad- 
dress, and if some day you feel you cannot manage 
without the ancient God of your fathers, just you 
send one word to this address, and I will be back at 
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once.’ He leaves the address and the conditions of 
His return, and they are within the reach of all. “ I 
^o to My own. place until they acknowledi^e their 
offence.” He does not ask for atonement. He 
Himself has made the atonement in Jesus Christ His 
Son, our Lord. He tells this people: ” I do not 
want atonement; what I want from you is repent- 
ance ; and if you have not repentance, I will give you 
that, for Christ is ascended on high to give repent- 
ance and the remission of sins.” 

Is not this a glorious Gospel to think about as 
we ponder the manifold problems of our own day? 
He may go and never return; but He has not gone 
yet, and will not go unless you drive Him from you^ 
As you go back to your churches, will you tel][ the 
people in His name that there are no signs as yet 
that He has departed, and He is not anxious to 
depart if you are anxious He should stay? Ask 
Him to remain. God will never abandon a nation 
howed before Him in penitence and prayer. 
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To take the place in this ministry and apostle- 
shipf from which Judas fell away^ that he ynight ga 
to his own place,** — Acts i. 25 (R.V.). 

These words speak of two very different “ places 
in connection with one and the same man. The first 
is a place of sacred dignity and responsibility: “ a 
place in this ministry and apostleship.’’ To this 
"Apostolic vacancy a successor was about to be chosen 
by fot. The other is somewhat vaguely described 
as the man's ‘‘own " place. It is clear, therefore, 
that the ministry and apostleship was not this man's 
rightful place. He was an usurper there. The man 
and the place did not correspond. He was more 
fitted for the place he went to than for the place he 
fell from; so he was driven by some strange, irresis- 
tible power from the sacred surroundings in^which 
he had once turned, and sent to his own place. 

We aTe-rperhaps in danger often of making of 
this man a problem instead of a warning, of asking 
questions when we should be taking lessons. The 
strange character of Judas, and his tragic fate, ex- 
emplify two great principles, which underlie the life 
of our Lord and were operative in the lives of all 
with whom He came in 'contact, and have been in full 
operation throughout the. whole of human history. 
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The oiTie is that all that happened took place accord- 
mg to the pre-ordained will of God, the other, that 
every man who had a part in the tragedy knew in his 
own heart that he was, at the same time, a free and 
responsible being. The only Teacher who could 
harmonise these two principles, apparently, at, any 
rate, so contradictory, was our Lord Himself. He 
however left them, simply placing added emphasis 
upon each. What He left. undone, we may not dare 
to attempt. It is clear, however, that neither of 
them can be denied. 

We leave the Problem then, and turn to the Les- 
son. From these words we find that 

I. It is possible for a bad man to turUy and turn- 
zvith distinctioUy in the most sacred circles, ^ 

II. The tendency of the sacred surroundings is 
to dcvelopy rather than to cheeky the sin of such a 
mayi, 

III. There is at ivork in God^s universe a lazv 
according to zvhich every man is ultimately driven to 
the surronndings that suit his character — to “ bis 
ozvn flace.** 

I. It is possible for a bad man to turUy and turn 
zuith distmetiouy in the most sacred circles. Here 
we have a traitor among the apostles, a man whom 
Jesus calls a ‘‘ devil in the holy ministry and apo- 
stleship. In a memorable passage St. Paul, expres- 
sing a sublime mood of humility and penitence, de- 
scribes himself as the chief of sinners." Judas 
would never have said that. Still, by universal con- 
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sent, the chief of sinners is the betrayer of our Lord. 

One of you shall betray me."' It is no wonder 
that our Lord was troubled in spirit — not one of the 
crowd, not one of the Romans, but one of “ you,’’ 
a, man who had been reckoned among our Lord’s 
closest friends. There are sins the world without 
cannot commit; only a disciple can betray. No soul 
in heaven had greater privileges when on earth than 
he. I have said that he must not be looked at merely 
as a problem. But still he is a problem, and one of 
the greatest problems in human personality. It is 
easy to ask; it is impossible to explain. For example, 

(a) , why did such a mdn come to Jesus at all? 

^The two characters seem to be so hopelessly unlike. 

Wlji^at had they in common? How were they at- 
tracted to each other at all ? And it was not a chance 
meeting. Judas came from afar. Where he came 
from, we know not. But he was in all probability 
not a Galilean. He was the only one among the 
Twelve who could lay claim to any culture. He was 
the nearest approach to a scholar among them. 

(b) Having come, and having attached himself as 
a disciple to Jesus, why was he selected by the Master 
for this ministry and apostleship ? Many followed 
Christ from all manner of motives. All manner of 
men came. But this man came into the inner circle, 
and that not through any scheming of his own, but 
because Christ deliberately selected and called him. 
We should naturally expect when a choice was made 
by the infallible Chrisf Himself, of twelve men, for 
such a stupendous work, there would have been no 
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mistake in the selection. To the Twelve was to be 
entrusted the evangelisation of the world. Yet our 
Lord’s eye fell on this man, and he was numbered 
among the Twelve. Why? I am not aware of any 
explanation given in the New Testament. Somg 
suggest that perhaps he was such a plausible man 
that our Lord did not know him. As the self- 
emptied Son of God on earth He had only the 
natural keenness of His human mind to guide Him. 
So He was mistaken in this man. I fail to find much 
help in this explanation. It only changes the diffi- 
culty : it does not solve it. Again the evangelist 
says definitely that Jesus knew ‘‘ from the begin- 
ning ” who should betray Him. Yet He made the 
traitor an apostle. I offer no explanation; the New 
Testament offers none ; but I venture to make two 
remarks. 

(1) Christ sees the best in every ^nan; and is al- 
ways willing to give the zvorst man a chance. Orig- 
inally no doubt, there was fine material in this man. 
He was not from the beginning what he ultimately 
became. No man is so. To say that the principle 
of goodness became incarnate in Christ, and the 
principle of sin in Judas, is not a fair ^statement. 
Christ saw what he might have been. 

(2) It contributed to the revelation of the glory 
of the Son of God — to the manifestation to the world 
of what He really was^/Zio^ He should be followed 
and watched by a man who had no sympathy with 
Him. I mean it was an additional proof, if such, 
were needed, of the absolute blamelessness of His 
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character. No one can say that His friends have 
concocted tales about Him which were not true. 
It might be suggested that we have no picture of 
Him except as He appeared to the uncritical eyes of 
those who were blinded by devotion, and who were 
too Joyal to speak of faults even if they knew of any. 
In answer to that, hear the Traitor. If he could have 
recalled anything Jesus had said, or anything Jesus 
had done, which wouldi to some extent help to sil- 
ence the clamourings of his awakened conscience 
after, he had betrayed Him, how glad he would have 
been? But he knew of nothing. The traitor threw 
down the Thirty Pieces of Silver in despair, exclaim- 
ing, ‘^I have betrayed innocent blood/* and went 
and hanged himself. Christ is sinless in the eyes of 
friend and foe. 

(3) But this man was more than an ordinary Ap-^ 
ostle. He was no cipher among the Twelve, but he 
held a positiofi of trust and honour. There was but 
one office, and he filled it. He was the Treasurer; 
and such, presumably, was his reputation that they 
felt no need of a Secretary or of an Auditor. One 
old book calls him the “ chief of the apostles^’' He 
was certainly a distinguished man. And why all 
this, if not*to show us how high a man may climb 
in the Church of Christ without the fear of God, or 
the love of Christ, in his heart at all? 

II. The tefidency of the sacred surroundings is 
to develop y rattier than to cheeky the sin of such a 
man. The place he drifted into was ** his own place. 
To be a great sinner one needs in some sense to be* 
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a great man. Some natures are too shallow to be 
very g'reat either as sinners or as saints. There is 
no corruption like the corruption of the best. Judas 
was a remarkable man, and as a sinner he stands 
forenxost, with unenviable distinction. Dante in the 
Inferno puts him in that lowest pit where S^ataTx 
dwells — the chief sinners of eternity and of time. 
As our Lord made the somewhat common name 
Jesus ” too sacred to be used ever after, so this 
man made the apostolic name Judas the equival- 
ent of what is most despicable in the crimes of the 
world. His sin cannot be repeated, in form; but 
sin, in essence, is always the betraying of Christ and 
tlie crucifying of Him afresh. What manner of man 
then was he? 

(a) He was a man who loved and cherished siH in 
his heartj but was able to hide it in his outward life. 
To sin after all is an Art; to sin for a lifetime with- 
out once being caught is high art of its kind. The 
Spartans used to punish men not for doing bad acts, 
but for doing them so clumsily as to be found out. 
Ouir Lord^was charitable to the publicans and sin- 
ners o5 His day. They were the blunderers. They 
had none of that Art of sin which conceals. If they 
fell into sin, all the world knew. His rfnost fierce 
denunciations were reserved for the Pharisees and 
the Scribes. They were Artists in sin. Any fool 
can be drunk and disorderly in the public street. 
Some men’s true characters are not known until 
after they are dead. Sin must be Ifought and con- 
quered within and without. Saul was sent to des^ 
troy the Amalekites. The strange and weird com- 
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mission was that he was to kill them all, sparing- 
neither young nor old. He, however, only obeyed 
in part. And when Saul dies on the battlefield we 
read that it was one of the sons of Amalek that killed 
him. Saul spared the Amalekites, but the Amalekite 
idid .*:^ot spare him. A man may spare his sin, but 
his sin will not spare him. Your secret sin will find 
you out, and will be your end. 

(b) He was a man ruled and driven by evil princi- 
ples, not a man caught by sudden temptations. It 
is a comforting reflection that God can and does 
make a difference. He makes allowances. That was 
why David in the agony of his soul wanted to ‘‘ fall 
^into the hands of God.’’ For His traitor, however, 
no allowances are possible. Compare him with two 
other men mentioned in the same circumstances. 
One is Pontius Pilate. He was a cynic and a Roman, 
but pre-eminently a weak man. His convictions were 
sound. He knew Jesus to be innocent. And his 
wife, with true feminine instinct, had warned him: 
‘‘ Have thiou nothing to do with that righteous 
man.” Yet Pilate wavered, because he-feared the 
crowd. He suggested a compromise, anxious to 
do, not his duty, but the will of the people. Simon 
Peter, on th^e other hand, was impulsive. His sudden 
enthusiasms were magnificent, but his relapses were 
disastrous. He declared he would not deny his Lord 
even if he had to die for it. But Jesus knew him 
better that he knew himself. Satan never gave 
Peter any previous notice of a coming onslaught. 
His communications were cut before he knew. Yet 
Jesus loved and trusted him. ” The Lord tunned and 
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looked upon Peter/* with reproof it may be, certain- 
ly with comprehension and forgiveness. The Traitor 
had lio such redeeming traits. His soul was wrong 
throughout, and the very presence of Christ de- 
veloped and ripened his sin. ^ 

III. There is at work in God's universe a law aC’ 
cording to which every man is ultimately driven to 
the surroundings that suit his character — to “ his 
own place," '' From which Judas fell that he might 
go to his own place.** All men will find their own 
place ** at last. There is a stem, self-acting law in 
constant operation to rectify the inconsistencies of 
our present life. The universe is, after all, based 
upon moral principles, though they unfold them-"' 
selves very slowly. Every man is driven to^his 
destiny — not at once, but in the end. Sometimes 
God takes away His protecting hand, and the man, 
during his life, is shown to the world to be quite 
different from what he was .supposed to be. We are 
not sufficiently thankful for our reputations such as 
they are. The old Puritans used to say that there 
was mpre sin in the heart of the best man that ever 
lived than had broken out in the life of the worst I 
If God left us to ourselves what ^should we be? 
Judas goes to his own place of his own accord. The 
foxx:e of circumstances is often the will of God. The 
man is left to himself, and, in an unguarded moment, 
the sin within him will betray him, and the world 
knows him as he is. 

But even if this should not happen, and the maq 
goes through life deceiving all, and even himself. 
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there is a day set apart, and we are liastenin^ to 
it, when the good and the bad, the sheep and the 
goats, wdll be finally separated. After that final 
judgment no man will be in the wrong place. 
Hyjjrocrisy is a sin of earth. There is no hypocrisy 
in the world to come, not even in hell. No soul pre- 
tends there to be other than he is. Here good and 
evil are intermingled and constantly mistaken. At 
the judgment seat of Christ we stand for what we 
are. 

What is the Gospel? It is that Christ has come 
to the sinner^s place, so that the sinner might be 
saved from drifting to his own. He changes place 
- with you, and He has gone to prepare a “ place 
for-you. Trust Him, and you will become such that 
no place will suit you except w’here Christ is, either 
in this w’orld or the w’orld to come. Amen. 
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X. 

THE ULTIMATE PURPOSE OF GOD.* 

''Wc know that all things work together for^ood 
CO them that love God, to them who are the called 
according to His purpose .” — Romans viii. 28. 

I THINK the mistake we generally fall into with re- 
gard to these great words of St. Paul is that we at- 
tach to them a meaning which is too narrow. That 
meaning, I admit, is exegeticaUy correct, but at the 
same time it is hardly wide enough. We take the 
words to refer mainly, if not indeed exclusively, tor- 
tile sorrows and disappointments of life. Wheq we 
remind one another that ‘‘ all things work together 
for good ” we usually mean that all disagreeable 
things so work; that all the facts of human experi- 
ence, though they may seem to have no good in 
them, if we are patient, they will, to those that love 
God, work out some good. After every pain there 
will b^ a subsequent blessing, to every discipline 
there will be some corresponding advantage, and in 
the end, all things, however much they^may appear 
at the time to be against our conceptions and plans, 
work together for good to them that love God, and 
are the called according to His purpose. The words 
are thus taken as indicating a kind of Christian Phi- 
losophy of tribulation. -• 

*This Sermon is, by kind permission, reproduced from the 
Mundesley Bible Conference Report, 1913. 
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I have no doubt at all but that this thought must 
have been predominant in the mind of the Apostle. 
He has already referred to tlie “ sufferings of this 
present life.*' Nevertheless I hope I am not far 
^ wrong when I ask you to think that these words are 
niea^it to convey more than that, and I want to look 
at them to-night, as they truly are, as one of the 
greatest and most comprehensive of all the utter- 
ances of St. Paul. Here, in fact, we have what we 
might call the Apostle's world-view, his idea of the 
totality of things, his philosophy of life as a whole. 
For every human being has not only his own indivi- 
dual experience of life, but also his theory of life in 
its totality. And every man directs his individual 
""^life in the light of this general philosophy. 

A man keeps, may be, a small shop in a country 
village, but he has to keep in mind two things ; he 
has to study, on the one hand, the common require- 
ments of his neighbours, and, at the same time, he 
must have some idea, rather a crude idea it may 
be, yet some definite idea, about the state of the 
general market, about how things c^re going 
throughout the big emporiums of the world. -If not 
he will be unable to manage his own little shop to his 
own profit, pr to the good of any one. Now I want 
to-night to look at these words as giving to us, who 
are here in this Conference, an idea about the gen- 
eral moral market. I dare say I have the privilege 
of addressing to-night some of you who, like myself, 
are labouring Si small, out-of-the-way villages. 
S^omebody must be in fhe villages. We cannot all 
be in London. Those who labour in part in small 
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coiinti*)' villag^es have, first of all, to adapt themselves 
to the narrow, circumscribed life of the community 
in which they are placed, but, at the same time, it 
is very good occasionally to come to a Conference 
like this, to be encouraged by knowing how thin gs^ 
stand in the wider world. Sometimes we are dfpt to 
get disheartened, and rather narrow and severe in 
our views. I want you to go from this meeting 
realising tliat all things work together for good," 
that the general trend of all things is to the glorify- 
ing of the highest; that there is a great subtle, yet 
clear, divine movement initiated by God and led by 
Him, to glorify goodness. And, in our little part, 
we work to help that consummation. I am not for- 
getting sin, but whatever you make of sin you can"“ 
only regard it as an exception. Sin can never be the 
law as long as God is supreme ruler. Sin is the 
transgression of the law. Sin, as a power, I do not 
forget, is elsewhere called " the law of sin and 
death," but the very essence of sin is to be against 
all spiritual order. Sin is the exception, however 
prevalent ^it may be; sin is an intrusion; if I may 
so ex«)ress it, sin is an impertinence. Sin has no 
business to be here. It is not an essential and neces- 
sary part of the general scheme. It lack&.the wedding 
garment. Wherever you see it, you can rightly ask 
it, as was asked of that man in the marriage feast. 
How did you come here? The good was here be- 
fore it, and must, in the very nature of things, ulti- 
mately survive it. For all things") properly under- 
stood, are arranged by God For one purpose, namely, 
to secure the ultimi&.te conquest, the final realisation 
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of the good. Do you remember the great para- 
graph which precedes these words of St. Paul, that 
difficult yet suggestive paragraph about the ** crea- 
ture/' and the '‘ expectation of the creature wait- 
ing for the manifestation of the sons of God "? I 
am not going to try to explain to you to-night what 
the “ creature ” means. If 1 could do so, I should 
accomplish a thing- that no one has ever been able 
to do since the Apostle’s own day; but I think we 
shall agree to this, that, putting tlie Church aside, 
because it is contrasted with the “creature," the 
“ creature" means all that came from the creative 
hand of God. You have on the one hand the Crea- 
tor, and you have on the other the creature, which 
came from God's creative hand. There is, it ap- 
peals, a groaning of nature wliich is in perfect sym- 
pathy with the prayers of the Church. “The earn- 
est expectation of the creature waiteth for the mani- 
festation of the sons of God." All nature has been 
50 created and is so governed that the best in it must 
ultimately triumph. We find here a glinipse of the 
true dignity of the Christian Church. I h/ive no ob- 
jection to your singing, now and again, abcrut the 
poor shivering pilgrim band that goes “ through 
the night oMoubt and sorrow," and the famous ap- 
peal of Cowper to the “ fearful saints." But, at the 
same time, I hope you are not always thinking of 
God's people as a small remnant of frightened men 
and women who have been terrified by the preach- 
ers and are trying to flee from the wrath to come as 
quietly as they may, surrounded by a world which 
is great, digrnified, and all-powerful. Things are not 
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like that. Really it is mot correct to say that the 
Church IS m the world. The right way to put it is 
that the world is in the Church; for the idea of a 
Church is the all-embracing idea. The greatest of 
God's thoughts is a Church redeemed and sanctifigji^ 
in Christ her Lord. The universe is a subordinate 
conception, something to which God gave being in 
order to realise His purposes in the Church. The 
universe has no meaning apart from the Church of 
God within it. Nature, and humanity itself, find 
their justification in the saints, in those who, as St. 
Paul leaches, love God, and whose call is based upon 
His eternal purpose. 

And nature cannot be explained or justified, its 
purpose cannot be understood, apart from the spirit-"^ 
" ual interpretation of the Church. As the soul Is to 
the body, so is the Church to the world. The human 
body is a fine thing; but take the soul out of it, you 
can only bury or burn it, and the sooner the better. 
The world may be very glorious, but take the 
Church out of it, and there is nothing in it of pur- 
pose or meaning. I myself cannot see how it is 
possible to justify the existence of the world at all 
if it is not here to carry out the ideals and purposes 
of the Church. We live in days of statistics. I 
wonder if anybody could tell me how much it takes 
to keep one world going for one day. I am not 
going to trouble you with any problems as to how 
much it takes to keep all the worlds going through 
the millenniums. You neeji not alarm yourselves 
about how much, it takes to keep even this Httje 
world for all the centuries, only just for one day. 
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I think you will agree that there is a vast amount of 
energy and care required to do this. Well, what 
for? Why? If this world is only an arena for sor- 
row and for sin, if this planet is only a place wherein 
principles evolve themselves, and bad men ripen 
for ^eir eternal doom — I speak reverently, I hope, 
but if this is the case, I fail to see how any one can 
justify the creation or maintenance of this world at 
all. It is not consistent with the goodness or with 
the wisdom of God, to keep the world in existence, 
if all things in it are not, somehow, eventually 
developing and fulfilling the good. * 

The Apostle wants us to be perfectly certain 
about this, and our great aim in life must be to put 
'ourselves in harmony with this great Divine move- 
ment. Pessimism is the blackest of all sins. No- 
thing can be more dishonouring to God. *^God will 
forgive thee all save thy despair."' Certainly truth 
is very often found on a scaffold, and a lie, I admit, 
is very often on a throne; but it cannot be for ever 
so. It is against the genius of the universe, as well' 
as against the definite purposes of God. ^The laws 
and aims of nature are the will of God. Tht^n we 
must work to drive every lie from all thrones, be- 
cause God is within the shadow, keeping watch 
above His own. " All things work together for 
good." 

I want just to recall to your minds the three* 
great things which the Apostle says are to be seen in 
the world. I believe all my brethren who have ever- 
preached oin these words have practically used the- 
same heads. And I will take the points that will at 
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once suggest themselves. What did St. Paul find 
in the world? He found Energy, Unity, and 
Purpose. He found energy because, he says, all 
things work.” There is dynamic force and activity 
everywhere. There is, also, unity\ and this is 
important additional idea, because ‘‘ all things 'STork 
together.*’ Tliis unity is not always perceivable, 
yet it is always there. The one mind directs the 
whole. And, finally, there is purpose. It is not a 
kind of Creative Evolution, finding things out as you 
go along, but, in and through everything, there is a 
divine, fixed purpose. All things work together 
for good.*' 

I. Think, for a moment, of the first thing. The 

Apostle finds in the world energy, for all things 
work.” We have always to keep in mind that 
one of the chief problems of the spiritual life in this 
world is to pay proper regard to our limitations, and 
to adapt ourselves to our environment; because 
there are two conditions of the spiritual life here 
that will not be found in heaven. We serve God to- 
day in a haman body, to begin with, and secondly, 
in a material world. The Church soon forgot this, 
and asceticism in its extreme forms is, I suppose, an 
attempt to live the spiritual life apart Trom God’s 
ordained conditions. We are to glorify God in our 
body, and under the necessary limitations of space 
and time. We are in a living world, and all things 
in it are working, even as we are ^vorking. Some 
allowance must always be made for the influence of 
things around us upon our thinking, and upon our 
way of expressing our experience. I suppose you 
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have all a Debating Society in the churches to which 
you belong, and you must be bewildered sometimes 
for questions to debate about. I • gather from the 
kind of subjects you choose, that you must be often 
,^^early in despair. Might I suggest that it would be 
well^for you to consider the influence of Qimate 
and of Health upon Theology? I think you could 
make a good deal of it, and in the end, perhaps, 
some of your people would be driven to the conclu- 
sion that theological opinion is, after all, simply a 
matter of climate or of health. 

In cold countries, where the mountains are high, 
cold, and bleak, where the lonely, interminable 
deserts spread themselves out, where the storms are 
frequent and terrible, where nature is hard and life 
is difficult — the conception of God you find in that 
kind of country is generally that of the Transcendent 
God of law and judgment. Theirs is the religion of 
strong men, men who are intellectually and morally 
brave. You go again to climates where nature is 
kind and the sun is always shining; where the flow- 
ers come out without any trouble and life is easy. 
The people there worship the Immanent Gqd as a 
divine, forgiving Father. And, strange to say, in 
these relaxing climates there is often a tendency to 
forget the eternal differences between virtue and sin. 
It is wonderful what an effect different parts of the 
world and conditions of life have upon our opinions 
on theological and moral questions. 

Some one, F remember, once wrote a curious 
article, making out the*daily state of Carlyle's health 
from different paragraphs in one of his books. 
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When he felt very bad, the world was going: head- 
long to its inevitable doom. Take your own experi- 
ence. • The minister had had a busy week. It was 
Saturday morning, and he was obliged to get a ser- 
mon together for Sunday. He did not feel well, an^ 
it was raining. What could a man preach abou^ or 
even think about, under these conditions, but the 
serious decline in church membership, the prevalence 
of materialism in the church, the levity of the young, 
and the general and immediate collapse of every- 
thing? Do not be alarmed at all, because he will 
be better in a week or two, and perhaps he will com- 
mence his sermon earlier in the week. And the sun 
will shine upon him, and he will give you a message 
of hope in a fine sermon on the '‘great multitude 
that no man could number."’ After all, as our day, 
so our work must be, for all things go to the making 
of it. 

John Calvin, that great doctor of the Church,, 
was, as you remember, weak in health and generally 
suffering. He wrote many of his books when ill in 
bed. I bg^ve often thought that if his health had 
been better, and if the people had been kinder, there 
world have been more sunshine perhaps in his theo- 
logy, and the number of the elect would have been 
considerably augmented. Trivial causes may have 
vital effects. After all, everything is alive, and we 
are in a living world, and we must remember always 
that God is behind all thing's, entering our souls and 
touching our lives at innumerabre points. The 
farmer works with God, or he could not farm at alh 
He does his part, and God completes it. After all. 
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it is God Who works. This word work ” has, to 
a certain extent, lost its original dignity. There is 
a certain class of men in this country' to which other 
classes have given a name, out of no respectful feel- 
yet it is the finest name in the language. They 
call^hem the “Working Classes." a glorious name! 
I do solemnly protest against such a name being 
given simply to people who do manual labour. I 
have just discovered that a minister of the Gospel is 
not a working man within the meaning of the Act. 
I suppose they want to honour us. But there is no 
dignity like work, no glor}-- like service. • Let us get 
back to this original idea that \ve have been sent to 
the world, like our Lord Himself, to work. If any 
one could have lived in this world without working 
it ^\rould have been the Son of the Highest, but He 
was wont to say : I may have to live without sleep- 
ing and without eating, yet I must work; for “ My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.** The great- 
est thing in life is to follow where God works, and 
labour with Him. To be co-workers with God is 
the aim and purpose and glor}" of human^ife. The 
Master-Worker is God. 

And how interesting this world would be to you 
and to me if we always realised that in these mani- 
festations of nature God directly speaks ! A friend 
of mine, a doctor who was barely forty years of age, 
lay dying among the mountains of Wales — his life- 
plans, of course, shattered. And during his last 
days on earth he lelt too weak to think and too weak 
tp write or to talk, 'fhe night before he died he 
asked the nurse to put him by the window^ so that, 
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in the morning, he could see the first signs of the 
dawn appearing over the mountain top. Paganism, 
you say I I do not think so. That man knew God 
before, he had met Him in a more intimate revela- 
tion, and now, feeble and weak, he wanted to be 
thus reminded, as it were, directly by God Him^eli, 
of a dawn coming after the darkness and sadness of 
our miserable life and a hope somewhere beyond our 
failures. If our hearts were sympathetic enough 
and our minds were clearer, we should be continu- 
ally in touch with this mystic, divine working; for it 
is no blind law or destiny that governs things, but a 
loving God, in Whom all things work, 

II. Again, all things, according to St. Paul, 
work together.'’ Not only is there divine energy’, 
d>Tiamic power in action, but there is throughout a 
perfect similarity and unity of purpose and of 
method, for ‘‘ all things work together.” You must 
have really a trained mind to see the unity of the 
universe. To the untrained, nature would be simply 
a conglomeration of facts and forces that have no 
relation oni to the other. There must be the scien- 
tific instinct to see in it all the unity of law ; to gather 
together a number of facts, and then, having ar- 
ranged them, gradually to trace the law ‘that under- 
lies them; then to examine these laws and see the 
prindples that join them together, finally to follow 
the principles until you arrive at will and personality 
in God. Thus all things, when s^’^pathetically un- 
derstood, work together. , 

I wonder what the savage Indian thought wher? 
he first saw a great thunder-storm. I suppose he re- 
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garded it as a magnificent and tremendous display of 
power, purposeless of course; with no aim in it 
whatever, as far as he could see, but that the ‘great 
Spirit was displaying his power in something that 
.^,^as terrible to behold, and for him there was nothings 
betfcr to do than to hasten to hide himself until the 
terror had passed. But the man of trained intellect,, 
looking at the same storm, would conclude that all 
these great nature-powers work according to definite 
laws of their own, and if he could only discover the 
principle and law of their action he would feel certain 
that he could employ that power for his own pur- 
poses. And gradually, by observing and obeying 
nature, man begins to have dominion within the laws 
of nature, and the unity of nature helps him to un- 
derotand the use and purpose of all things. 

Now, it is by the latent power in the storm we 
to-day do everything. Electricity, having been dis- 
covered and disciplined, becomes our most useful 
and most indispensable ally. We do nearly every- 
thing by it. A man in my own country told me not 
long ago that in twenty years there will Jbe no need 
of ministers of the Gospel, for all the preaching will 
will be done by electricity. I could not deny it, and 
I had to console myself by expressing the hope that 
the listening would then have some electricity in it 
too! We do not know what possibilities are con- 
tained in things that to the untutored minds of prim- 
eval men have been simply terrible and purposeless. 
As in nature, s6 in Providence. All things in the 
world’s moral governrnent work in perfect harmony, 
for there is one divine. Mind arranging, governing,, 
and directing all. 
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The world, in the hand of God, is like a great 
piece of machmery. 

Have you ever taken a man from the* country, 
who never saw such things, to see some of the 
modern specimens of great machinery? Here you^ 
show him a wheel so large that you cannot see ^ all 
unless you recede to a certain distance from it; and 
on the other side, you will show him another wheel 
so small that you can hardly see it at all unless you 
look very carefully : yet both are parts of the same 
piece of machinery. There you show a wheel going 
at such a rate that it has disappeared in its own velo- 
city. And on the other side, another moves so 
slowly that you can hardly perceive that it is really 
moving at all. One wheel is going one way and 
the other one in quite the opposite direction, 'i^our 
friend would naturally say, ‘‘Do you call this order? 
Do you call this machinery? Why, this is Social- 
ism, and the end of all things.'^ It is true no two 
things seem to be doing the same thing, no two 
wheels are of the same size, speed, or direction. 
Some whe^els are so very small. Yet the chief thing 
in life-* after all, is not to be great but to be indis- 
pensable. 

Only the other day I was walking along the quiet 
country road when I saw a magnificent motor-car, 
standing still, with some very dignified-looking 
people beside it. It was a splendid machine. I do 
not know how much.it could have cost — however, 
it wouldnT move. A little nut* the most trivial 
thing in appearance, had b^en lost; but the whole 
magnificent thing had to stop. And the nobility had 
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to wait. I felt a certain subtle regard for that little 
lost nut, wherever it was. After all, the great thing 
in life is to be in the universal plan somewhere, doing 
what the world cannot do without. And that is 
''■^djhin the reach of all. But to get back to my illus- 
tratSn. These wheels of machinery have all been 
so arranged by the man who planned it all that each 
does something to help the common end. So is the 
world in the hand of God. And I do not think mp 
self that any man, whatever his system of philosophy 
or of theolog}" may be, can discover any theory of 
life. that will afford him intellectual peace unless he 
has a supreme God somewhere in his scheme taking 
charge of all things. 

I regard the death of Christ not as one fact of 
hunian histor>' merely, but as a typical fact, as a 
kind of microcosm, as it were, of the great experi- 
ences of histor}% gathered together into one occur- 
rence. Christ died, if I may so put it, at the very 
heart of History; for all the principles that have 
governed human events were in action there. Pilate 
was there, so was Herod; the Roman Avas there 
and the Jew; Simon Peter was there and Judas Is- 
cariot. They and many more were there, not simply 
as individuals but as types. You remember the 
words of St. Peter at Jerusalem afterwards. “For 
of a truth against Thy holy child Jesus, whom Thou 
hast anointed, both Herod, and Pontius Pilate, with 
the Gentiles, and the people of Israel were gathered 
together.” What were they gathered together for ? 
They were gathered together “ to do whatsoever 
Thy hand and Thy counsel determined before to be 
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done.” They carried out their own plans; yet 
above all was the divine overmastering- purpose. 

“ Th’ere is a divinity that shapes our ends.” There 
is a divine mind summing up the little atoms of our 
lives and forming the perfect whole. I am not goings 
to try to show you how that is consistent witb^our 
conception of human liberty. Why, if I preached to 
3’ou a gospel I could explain, it would not be big 
enough to save any soul. We are not here to explain, 
we are here to preach a message wider and greater 
than our thoughts ; and we proclaim it not because we 
understand it, but because we believe it, because we 
know it to be true. All these things should wonder- 
fully fortify us in our faith. After all, the human 
mind is onl^^ a harbour on the boundless ocean of 
divine truth. On the ocean there is ample space for 
the ships to pass without coming into contact, but 
the largest harbour is not big enough to take more 
than one in at a time. The human mind, after all, 
is too limited to let the concepts of di\nne Sover- 
eignty and human Liberty enter into it fully at the 
same tim^ We must eliminate one from our minds 
before we can get an adequate view of the other. 
Our minds, at their best, are not large enough to see 
the unity, but they are one in the mind pf God, and, 
through faith, we are able to see things as God sees 
them, for through faith we are able to take the dmne 
view' of things, and in that \'iew’ w*e see the one God, 
and the one law, one element, and the one far-off 
divine event. Ultimate Unity dw’ells in God alone; 
and w'here reason falters, faith is at peace. 

I notice that our President in the opening sen- 
tences of the Programme for this Conference calls 
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our attention to the growing uncertainty now to be 
felt and experienced everywhere, and so summons the 
people of God together to a consideration of abiding 
things. I call upon you now to consider this final 
‘^^?^lity. Our feeble attempts may appear futile and 
even contradictory, but God is above and behind all; 
and we become perfect in Christ, and our individual 
purposes are realised, because they are one with His. 
And however obscure the part of the vineyard you 
are labouring in, remember the great Lord of the 
harvest is behind your attempt, and the issue is safe 
in His keeping. 

III. Then, lastly, comes the third point. I men- 
tioned that all things are working together towards 
a definite purpose. That purpose is “ goo.d,^^ which 
means the glory of God in the perfect well-being of 
all His creatures through Christ our Lord. And I 
say these purposes are going to be brought about, 
whether we aid their progress or not. The will of 
God is to be done on earth, whatever we are going 
to do. But here lies the deep mystery of prayer, 
and the great purpose of the Father to bripg our 
feeble, inefficient souls into perfect harmony with a* 
great, fixed^ divine purpose. After all, prayer is 
not asking from God this thing or that thing. We 
degrade prayer when we look at it in that way. 
Prayer is life on the lines of the great utterance of 
the Master, when He said, ‘‘ Not My will, but Thine 
be done.’’ Through the Church all things work for 
good, and we are commanded to put ourselves by 
the aid of the Spirit in touch with this great divine 
movement. And your life will be lost if you do not 
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<io it. The only way in which we can save our lives 
is that they should be brought into line with the 
eternal purpose of God. As we heard this morning, 
life is a great thing, and to be treasured. It is a 
noble, great thing to be alive, because we live i^ 
the world where God is realising His highest pur- 
pose. 

And not only are we alive, but we are alive in, 
not perhaps the best, but the most interesting of all 
possible worlds, and at what we must also regard as 
the most important and significant period in the his- 
tory of that world. It is truly a great and noble 
thing to be alive. Do not think continually of the 
rest of heaven. It is an untrue and unnatural state 
of mind. Let no healthy man say that he is tired 
of life and is longing for the peace and res^ of 
heaven. Heaven will come, but now we are in a 
world full of infinite possibility and endless charm. 

In this world we have God^s battle to fight, and 
He Himself is Leader. By the Self-limitation of 
His coming in the flesh, God identified Himself with 
our race, ♦and became in truth the Son of man. By 
this surrender of heart and life to God, we identify 
ourselves with Him, and become one with God 
through the Spirit of His Son. I have spoken about 
the ways of God in the wide world outside us. The 
Apostle puts alongside of that the simple way of our 
identification with God’s holy plan. It originates 
in a Call. We are “ the called according to His pur- 
pose.” The order of the world ^Tnd this individual 
Call spring from the same original Divine Purpose. 
Those who have responded to the call, ” Love 
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God/^ are in very truth one with Him in heart and 
life. The result of this is that they ‘‘ work ’’ with 
God, and all things, through God, work together 
for their good. This, I admit, is not the inherent 
pendency of things. Men of science teach us that 
moJ4^^ things in this world, if left to themselves, would 
soon deteriorate, wither, and decay. But I am not 
preaching the scientific view of the world merely, 
but the evangelical view. God has entered histor- 
ically into the life of this world in our Incarnate 
Lord, and Providence is the handmaid of the Cross. 
The world is ruled by the Christ who died for it, 
and is ruled in the spirit, and to further the pur- 
poses, of that Death. This is the gospel whicli lies 
at the heart of my message. In Christ we find the 
ultimate meaning and aim of all the varied transac- 
tions of Time. 

Do we in our deepest hearts really know this ? 
St. Paul declares it to be a thing we ought to know. 
He knew it. We know that all things work to- 
gether for good.'' Trust to it, even if you fail to 
see it to-night. When the Conference is^over, and 
the reaction comes during your first Sundays at 
home, you will probably doubt whether all this be 
true. Faint^not, then, but rest your weary souls in 
God. I live, as many of you know, on the Menai 
Straits. The glorious old mountains are in front, 
and Snowdon is just before my window. I often 
hear the people in the village asking each other in 
the morning: Which way is the wind to-day? It was 
in the south last night.'' The fact that it was in the 
south last night does not of necessity imply that it is 
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Still in the south. The elements are so liable to 
change. But I never heard anybody asking: Where 
is Snowdon this morning? Remember, we do not 
see Snowdon every day. The mists cover it by day, 
and the darkness covers it at night, and the storms^- 
and the tempests hide it. Sometimes we do not"^see 
the grand old mountain for a week ; but we are in no* 
wise concerned. We simply wait, and, in a day or 
two after, the mists will dissolve, and the darkness 
will vanish, the tempests will be stilled, and the day 
will dawTi, and God^s eternal mountain, in all its 
majesty, will still be there. 

Are we not asking too much, these days, about 
the direction of the wind, and thinking too little 
about the eternal stability of the mountains? We 
must lift up our thoughts from statistics to the pro- 
mises, and remember that, though all our feeble 
aims are nothing if God is not behind all, yet with 
Him we do more than conquer. Let us remember 
the vision. Even if we fail, we can look through 
our failures across the ages, like that old patriarch 
of old, an^ say, I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that He shall stand up at the last upon the 
earth.” ‘‘ If God be for us, who can be against 
us ?” Time is short, and we must work.* The night 
cometh for us all, when no man can work. Work, 
for God works. Work out your own salvation, for 
He worketh in you, and no work done for Him can 
fail. He promises to be our shield in the doing of 
His will ; and when work on eartif is done. He will 
be for ever our exceeding great reward. ^ 
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^ THE APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION.* 

The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
love of Gody and the communion of the Holy Ghost, 
be with you allJ* — 2 Cor. xiii. 14. 

These are very familiar words of Scripture. They 
are widely known and they are continually used. I 
suppose there are no portions of the New Testament 
more in use than the Lord’s Prayer and the Apos- 
tolic Benediction. Yet in spite of that, and 
perhaps on account of that, these great words 
are in danger of being neglected. There is 
nothing in greater danger of being neglected than 
the thing that is in constant use. I remember read- 
ing somewhere that the old priests on the Continent 
have forgotten all their prayers. They have re- 
peated them so often that they have disappeared 
from their minds. It is a paradox, but stj^ll it is 
quite possible for a man to repeat a thing continually 
until he has lost all sense of its meaning and import. 
I believe the Apostolic Benediction stands in that 
danger. We are inclined to regard these words as 
a kind of authoritative apostolic formula to bring a 
religious meeting to a close. As we end a secular 
meeting by singing the National Anthem, not 

m 

^ * Reproduced, by permission, from the Christian World 
Pulpit, Aug. 21 , 1912. 
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because at the moment we are burning with a desire 
that God may save the King, but because it is a 
fitting close to an ordinary meeting of loyal people, 
so we may regard these words as being most suitable 
for ending a religious gathering; w^e '‘pronoi^e 
the Benediction.*’ Now the Benediction is very 
seldom preached upon. I never in my life heard a 
sermon upon it. Some never think of the words as 
words to preach about, but if you think for a 
moment I am sure you will agree with me that they 
are among the very best utterances of the New 
Testament. If a command came from heaven that 
every man should select one verse, and all the others 
were to be taken away — I am not referring now to 
verses of personal experience, but verses which place 
before us in the completest fashion redemption in 
Christ Jesus — how many verses in the Bible would 
give us a complete idea of that redemption? For 
my own part, I believe my own selection would lie 
between two verses, the Avell known John iii. 16: 

For God so loved the world . . . . ” and the 
Apostolic tBenediction. I am sure if we had no 
other terses we could make out the complete salva- 
tion which is in Christ Jesus from these comprehen- 
sive words : '' The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Ghost.” 


Now the first thing that strikes you in these 
great words is, how rich and how^^ complete is that 
communion with God into which Christianity brings 
mankind. It is the province of religion not merely 
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to demonstrate the -existence of God, but to reveal 
God to majikind by putting man into communion 
with Him. There are other ways of communion 
with God besides the Christian revelation. There is 
Judaism, the religion of the Old Testament; there 
is" iiaturalism, the study of Nature and art, and the 
revelation God gives of Himself in the work of His 
hands. But if you compare Judaism with the re- 
demption in the Gospel, what do you find ? In the 
Old Testament you find that knowledge of God and 
communion with Him was only to be got in one 
small country, and, strictly speaking, it was not to 
be found in the whole of that country. It was only 
to be found in one city, namely, Jerusalem; it was 
only to be found in that city in one building, namely, 
the«^Temple; it was not to be found in the whole of* 
the Temple, only in one small room, the Holy of 
Holies; there was only one man inside that room, 
and he was only there once a year. Now think of' 
that — one country, one people, one city, one build- 
ing, one room, one man, once a year. Then come 
to the New Testament revelation, not confined to 
any land, or any people, or any city, or any place, 
or any man. You find an open way of communion 
between every man and his Creator. We speak of 
our civil liberty, and our religious liberty; after all, 
my dear friends, there is only one great truth that 
protects our liberties, and it is this common right of* 
access to God individually, without priest, without 
temple, the ri^ht of every individual soul to- 
have direct access to*the Creator through Jesus 
Christ. Thus we find how broad and compre- 
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hensive the revelation of God in Christianity is. 
Then, if you think of what I may call naturalism, 
it is * true, of course, that Nature brings a 
certain refinement to the soul;, but for one thing, 
it has no moral effect. The study of Nature 
will not produce morality. A man may be a genius, 
he may be a man of taste, he may be a high author- 
ity on the sciences, he may be a great master in art, 
and yet his moral character may receive no direct 
influence from these accomplishments. Of course, 
when you have found God in Christ, Nature will en- 
rich your spiritual experience, but in and by herself 
she will never give a complete idea of God, nor 
change and redeem the character. You must come 
to the New Testament for that. God is not to be 
known, after all, in the fields and by the rivershle. 
God is to be known in His word, in His temple, 
and in the spiritual experiences of the soul. 

And when we come to the New Testament we 
find something broader than Judaism, something 
more definite than naturalism. ‘‘The grace of the 
Lord JesuS Christ, the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost.'' What do we find? 
First of all, we have God in all the totality of. His 
being. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. ' What else 
have you? All the blessings of the Christian re- 
demption, because you have grace, love, and com- 
munion. There is no blessing contained in the re- 
demption through Christ Jesus our^Lord which you 
cannot get within the compass of these comprehen- 
sive words. 
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So I say — and I am aiming at nothing more than 
to try and make you see how great a thing is con- 
tained in the simple words with which we close our 
worship — we find here communion with divine per- 
sons, and participation of divine gifts. Note the 
orS^r in which the persons are taken in the Apostolic 
Benediction. We begin with our Lord Jesus Christ. 
I believe the reason is the obvious reason — that Paul 
is taking them here in the order of experience. The 
first thing that entered his spirit and took posses- 
sion of him was the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
That was the way his salvation began, and through 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ he beheld the 
love of God, and he was brought into communion 
with the Holy Ghost. So he places them down here,, 
not in the correct theological order, but in the order 
of personal experience. I do not know that there is 
a doctrine of the Trinity in any other religion. I 
believe there is not. I believe the doctrine of the 
Trinity is the Christian contribution to the doctrine 
of God. I do not think for a moment there is in any 
other ireligion in the world the idea of tlje Godhead 
existing as three divine persons. It was really a 
truth that grew in the experience of the Church. If 
you ask m^ whether the saints in apostolic times 
knew anything about the doctrine of the Trinity, I 
would say they did not. It grew in the mind of the 
Church. What is the purpose of it? What do we 
gain by thinking of God as three persons ? Well, to 
begin with, it enriches our conception of God. I do 
not think we could conceive of God as a moral being 
without the doctrine of the Trinity, for the essence 
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of morality is love, and there can be no love with- 
out communion. If we thought of God as an ab* 
^ract being, perfect in Himself, I do not think we 
could conceive of Him as a moral being; but when 
you conceive of the Godhead as possessing these in- 
herent distinctions, the Father loving the Son, '^d 
the Son loving the Father, then you find within the 
Godhead the basis of all morality; and I think our 
idea of God would be considerably impoverished if 
we had not this great, mysterious conception of 
communion within the Godhead between divine per- 
sons. Also, this great doctrine is an explanation of 
the Bible. In the Old Testament, you will recollect, 
God was one God, the God of Israel. In the Incar- 
nation another person appears in the world. He 
says He has been sent by the God of the Old Testa- 
ment, and still claims equality with Him. He claims 
that He is a divine being, with equal power and auth- 
ority with the God whom Israel worshipped. On 
the day of Pentecost another mysterious power took 
possession of the minds and hearts of men, and the 
Church realised that this was the divine person pro- 
mised tby the Son. Now the Church had three 
divine persons on her hands. So the doctrine of 
the Trinity grew in the conciousness of.the Church 
as the only explanation of the revelation God had 
given of Himself. In reading the Word of God you 
cannot understand it unless you have the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Again, there is the experience of Christ- 
ian people, which will always imply a Trinity. You 
were at a prayer meeting the* other night and a man 
prayed who was no theologian, but who was a sound 
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Christian. Before he had finished his first sentence 
you had the doctrine of the Trinity, because he said : 

We come to Thee, O Father, in the name of Jesul 
Christ, and through the help and guidance of the 
Hlnly Spirit.’’ No act of communion with God is 
po^ible unless you are praying to a person, and 
trusting to a person, and led by a person. So if you 
analyse your own spiritual experience you will find 
there is Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. So after all, 
my friends, the Gospel we preach is a great Gospel. 
Ah, we meet in London on Sunday morning to talk 
about the doctrine of the Trinity, and some people 
may say that is out of date. But the truth is never 
out of date. Heresy is continually out of date. It 
is hardly worth your while beginning with a heresy, 
because you will have to find another before you 
have quite mastered the one you have got. The 
truth remains, and, after all, this is the way Christ- 
ians are produced — by communion with these great, 
divine, inexplicable truths. You cannot produce re- 
ligion by small, minor truths. Social conditions in 
this country and in America at the presept time are 
such that a man who has been poor all his life finds 
himself, perhaps, suddenly the possessor of great 
wealth, ancbthe poor man (because I am sure he is 
more to be pitied than envied) has to put on the man- 
ners of a gentleman. He goes to a bookseller and 
purchases a book which tells him how to move in 
those unfamiliar surroundings. He learns the rules 
off by heart, but Cne day he finds himself in a position 
in which he cannot fSr the life of him remember 
what the book says. Oh, no, you cannot turn out 
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a gentlemain in that way. A gentleman is produced 
hy generations of high and honourable thinking, 
'^d you can leave that man to his instincts. The 
true gentleman needs no book. Now, in the same 
way exactly, there is a type of Christian produc;«d 
by rules, little directions. There is a danger n 6 r%V' 
adays lest preaching should become nothing more 
than that. A preacher goes into his pulpit on Sun- 
day and gives to his people a few ‘‘ don’ts ” which 
they are to observe during the coming week. You 
cannot produce the high character which the New 
Testament speaks about like that. How is it pro- 
duced ? By constant communion with high themes 
and divine persons. You can trust the instincts of 
3 . man who knows what is meant by the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Spirit. 

And what, again, do we find? Participation of 
divine gifts. Think of the love of God. How great a 
privilege it is to preach that ! Life is very sad to many 
of you. Your neighbours know many of your difficul- 
ties; G<5d alone knows most of them. What is preach- 
ing good for, unless it brings hope and consola- 
tion to a man by helping him to realise ^the love of 
God? After all, redemption starts here. We have 
a poor, superficial theology sometimes which makes 
Christ the Redeemer and God the Judge. That is 
not the theology of the New Testament. All the 
salvation of the world sprang fromdhe love of God. 
I remember reading somewhere that when David 
Livingstone was in this country, being honoured for 
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the great and wonderful things he had done, he said,. 
‘‘ Yes, by the grace of God I have been able to d'o 
some marvellous things, but the idea was nort mf 
own. Wlien I was a little child it was my chief de- 
li^^it to read about the brave warriors who carried 
the^Vo^d of God to distant parts of the world. They 
started, and I have tried to follow. Ah, when the 
Son of God started from heaven for Calvary, He 
was walking along a path neither God nor man had 
ever put foot upon before. Why did He come? 
How did the idea originate? Our Lord Himself 
says : 'T saw it in the love of the Father. Redemp- 
tion began in the love of God, and that love is wider 
and broader than anything we can imagine. 

May the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with 
you.” This, I think, is something for the guilty. 
I believe the angels know something about the love 
of God, but I do not think the angels quite under- 
stand the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. People 
say there is no hell, but any number of people will 
tell you, ‘‘ I believe in a hell, because I am in it.” 
Any man who knows what it is to have a Conscience 
knows what it is to need the grace of our LorS Jesus 
Christ. It is God's healing balm to the guilty. If 
some young man is listening to me with the weight 
of yesterday's sin upotn his soul, I would say. Do 
not go to a priest, do not go to a minister, but go to 
the Lord Jesus Christ; His grace will heal you.” 

My friends, ifyou are trying to do good, and find 
little sympathy, fall back on the love of God. If 
you feel your sin is stronger than you are, and con- 
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1% science troubles you, may the grace of our Lord 

Jesus Christ be your experience. If you are lonely — 
there is no place in which you can be lonely as you 
can be in London — ^rely upon the communion of the 
Holy Spirit. I cannot wish you wealth, or pow^, 
or pleasure, because I know of nothing that is going 
to make these things certain for you. But when I 
wish you these great things they are not idle words, 
for God Himself will give them: ‘‘ May the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all!'* 
Amen. 


TlIE PERILS AND BLESSINGS OF QUIET 
TIMES.* 

So the Church throughout all Judea and Galilee 
and Samaria had peace, being edified; and, walk- 
ing in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost, was multiplied — Acts ix. 31. 

These words refer to that brief interval of peace be- 
tween the conversion of St. Paul and the commence- 
ment of his apostolic work. St. Paul was a born 
master of men, and in any movement that he might 
be associated with he was certain to be the very 
leader. He had been in the early chapters of this 
book the great leader of the Jews against the 
Church, as he became afterwards the great leader of 
the Church against the Jews. His conversion had 
heen so unexpected, so sudden, so complete, that the 
persecution which he had led was for the time, of 
course, paralysed for want of leadership and initia- 
tive and inspiration, and the Church profited by that, 
^nd throughout Judea and Galilee and Samaria, for 
a brief period the Church “ had peace, being edified; 
and, walking in the fear of the Lord and in the com- 
fort of the HolyjShost, was multiplied.” 
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* Reproduced, by permission, from the Christian World 
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This Book of Acts is, perhaps, more of a defence 
^lan a history. It is a defence of the attitude taken 

the Christian Church to Judaism. It was, in- 
deed, very hard for an outsider to understand the 
battle between Judaism and Christianity, especia^y 
for that type of man that has very little sympathy 
with fine theological and ecclesiastical distinctions. 
Here you have two religions — ^regarded as two — 
Judaism and Christianity. They recognised the 
same God, they were equally devoted, they taught 
the same things practically, and still they were in 
mortal combat for supremacy in the hearts of the 
.people. It was very natural that an outsider should 
call for a plague on both their houses ; it was so very 
hard to understand what was really the question at 
issue. As you well know, the fiercest battles of4iis- 
tory are not the battles between bad and good. The 
fiercest battles are the battles between different de- 
grees and different grades of good. Here you have 
that great principle in histo.ry evolving itself — the 
principle of growth, according to which the 
elementary gives way to the more highly 
developed, the partial is being transcended by 
the perfect. For Christianity, of course, made 
her appeal on that ground. Christianity was 
not to be one of the many religions in the 
world, but the only religion. There would have 
been no trouble at all in Rome if Christianity had 
been prepared to take her place among the many re- 
ligions that were there already. • It was the tre- 
mendous claim Christianity ^made to be the onl}; 
faith that brought her into conflict with all that was 
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alive in heathen faith, and, of course, Judaism was 
regarded as being true — true in part, as being intrp^ 
ductory and elementary, Christianity being the p^- 
fect, final, universal religion. 

^^Well now, we find in this Book of Acts, there* 
fore, a fight going on between the partial, as re- 
presented in Judaism, and the perfect and final, as 
represented in Christianity. And here in the text 
you have a little lull in the storm, a short period of 
quietness in the battle, when the Church ‘'had 
peace, being edified; and, walking in the fear of the 
Lord and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, was 
multiplied.'’ 

Now, from these words I want to speak to you 
this morning about this — the special adva^itages of 
quiet times. This is a verse about a quiet time. 
The time before had been stirring and exciting, and 
the bitter fight was full of interest that there is no- 
thing of here. This is a quiet time in between, a 
time that perhaps very enthusiastic people would con- 
sider as being wasted, would only regard as a time 
to prepare for something more stirring. ^But I 
want this morning to direct your attention to the 
special advantages that belong to quiet times, and 
I think that the message is suitable, at any rate in 
so far as we must regard the time that we are in 
now as being, in this sense, a quiet time. 

I do not want- to leave it in your minds that I re- 
gard quiet times as being the only good times. It 
would not do for all times to be quiet times, and 
therefore we will take our subject this morning in 
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^ two parts. In the first place I should like to con- 
^ssider with you the periods that are different from 
mis period of quietness. Specially I should like to 
compare these quiet periods with different periods 
that are absolutely indispensable to the Church, /fnd 
then, of course, in the second place I want to tall 
your attention to the special advantages^ as corm 
pared with all other periods, of those periods of 
quietness. You go down to the City, and you see 
a man standing in the .door of his shop or in the 
door of bis office, and he looks very dejected, and 
he says: '' There is nothing going to-day; there is 
. nothing doing.’’ Well I want to show you this 
morning, if I can, that there is always something 
doing in the Christian Church, whether there is any 
noise about it or not, that quiet times have iheir 
special uses, and that we could not do without them. 

But, first of all, consider other periods described, 
in this chapter, and especially described in this book; 
periods that are by no means quiet. These periods 
must come, the Church must go through them. It 
will not d?) for us to be always quiet. Let us com 
sider, say, three periods of excitement in the history 
of the Church — periods of persecution, periods of 
theological debate, and periods of greatVeligious re- 
vival — of persecution, of heresy, of revival. 

Those were not quiet times. You find instances 
of them in the Acts. You always find instances of 
them in the history of the Churck, and the Church 
must pass through them. For the work of God is 
not always uniform. You want to build a house. 
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The first thing is to have rough men there to da 
the rough work, strong men that can remove rock^ 
and make the place ready. Then, when the house ^ 
safely built you bring the decorator, at the end, just 
td^give the finishing touches. There are different 
kinds of work — it cannot all be done by elegant men. 
You must have men in the world that are not exactly 
elegant. We want strong men to do strong work; 
God calls them, and they are required. 

And now for a moment think of the periods of 
persecution. We know very little about those per- 
iods except by history; still, after all, they are very 
necessary to the Church. Is it not Ruakin who says 
that after all the greatest perils of life are the perils 
of prosperity? Not the perils of adversity, but the 
perils of prosperity. And you find that really ex- 
emplified in Holy Scripture. For if you think for a 
moment of God^s chosen nation, that chosen nation 
managed very well in Egypt. They had a hard time 
there, but the lamp was kept burning. And they 
did very well in Babylon. They learned something 
in Babylon that they never learned before. Iflolatry 
never troubled them after they had been to Babylon. 
Not only did they prosper there, but they learned 
things there they had never known before. It was 
not Egypt, it was not Babylon, that became a danger 
to the chosen people, but the land flowing with milk 
and honey. It was the prosperity of Canaan that 
brought about their greatest period of destruction. 

^ There are no perils like the perils of an easy 
time, the perils of prosperity. There is a danger 
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that the Church is catering* to this natural love of 
•N^ase. We are not appealing to the heroic in people, 
we make our churches so comfortable. We make 
our pews so comfortable! I don't know whether 
the decline of spiritual tone in this country did riot 
beg-in just at the time when we put the slant at the 
back of our pews. It was very little, but it marked 
a change from the straight-backed pews that our 
fathers worshipped in — and they were stiff-backed 
men. We could not sit in those pews to-day. It is 
now a question how to make a place of worship as 
comfortable as possible. Services must be brief, 
bright, and brotherly; the sermons must be short, 
the collections must be few, and we are catering for 
the people by making things easy. Well, I don't 
think anything great will come out of that. I don't 
believe in war; certainly I don't believe in war, but 
I wish sometimes that the blessing which comes 
through war could come some other way. It gives 
spirit and grip to a nation. Sport will never do it. 
The nation given to pleasure will never attain great- 
ness. Really, my dear friends, we never thoroughly 
believe anything until we have suffered for it; and 
that is one great disadvantage that we have in our 
own day, that apart from the personal, subtle suff- 
ering that comes to many a man, the Church is not 
called to go together through periods of great tribul- 
ation. It purifies a Church. The hypocrites go away. 
Your convictions are deepened. Ah, we could not 
do without the periodical appeararrees of the stirring 
times of persecution. 
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Then again, take periods of theological discus- 
sion, periods when heresies appear, and when peopl^ 
have to fight for an opinion — for a theological opin- 
ion. I think it is a good thing for a man some- 
times to fight for an idea, for a thing that is 
not going to bring him in a penny, for some- 
thing that he regards as true. And you know 
that there is a spirit that goes round the nations and 
quickens them up now and then, a spirit, it may be, 
going in a certain direction. You see, it has been to 
Egypt and Babylon, to Greece and Rome. It is 
here now, it is going Japan’s way, that peculiar 
spirit in history which seems to waken up a nation 
for a time and then depart. We are in it at the pre- 
sent moment. And it is a great advantage to be, 
as hsay, in times of theological discussion when the 
minds of the people are stirred for the truth. You 
read of the sufferings of the people in this country 
centuries ago, and you find how people were pre- 
pared to sacrifice their lives for a theological dogma. 
You may say, of course, the price was too much for 
the benefit they got, 'but through those -rperiods of 
•discussion the truth was defined, the creedo were 
formed, and men realised afresh that the truth was 
established dor ever. I think it would be a great 
advantage to the Church at all times to have her mind 
stirred about great issues. 

Then, again, there are the periods of great re- 
ligious revival. Those are not quiet times. It is a 
strange power that comes from the Spirit of God to 
Ihe Church at certain definite periods. We could 
not do without them, for progress in the Church is 
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like the coming of the tide. When people from the 
s^ountry go to the seashore they are not quite certain 
tbr some time whether the tide is coming in or going 
•out, because it appears to be doing both. It comes 
in and recedes. And so the Church has been gooig 
on in that way. The prophets died and after fliat 
everything dwindled to nothingness, and in the 
•mididle of the nothingness the Incarnation took place. 
After that came the darkness of the Middle Ages, 
and when you might have thought that everything 
was dead, Luther appeared. And after that came 
the icy gloom of the eighteenth century and the 
period about it, and into the midst of it came the 
great reformers that God sent to England and to 
Wales. So there are, like that, periods of stirring 
new influences coming to the Church according to 
'the purposes of God, and we could not do without 
them. But we are inclined sometimes, like Peter on 
the Mount of Transfiguration, to say, ‘‘Let us build 
three tabernacles, and all the time we are forgetting 
the plain duties below. But I hope I have sufficient- 
ly spokemof that aspect of the truth to leave it to 
your ?neditations— that the Church needs stirring 
times, times of suffering, times of standing up for 
the faith, times of deep religious upheaval — the 
Church needs them. 

But — and this brings me especially to the point 
I want to emphasize now — there is a corresponding 
advantage in times that are not like that, in quiet 
times. And this great vers^ mentions at least three 
•great advantages that belong to quiet times. And 
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the first is this : these quiet times, when there is no- 
persecution, when there is no heresy hunt, whem 
there is no . revival, when there is .nothing — \he^‘ 
periods are periods of simple, reverent piety. These- 
m(^, in this period, according to the verse, were 
‘‘ Walking in the fear of the Lord in this quiet time- 
— 'not the fear of God.’' I take the Lord ” here 
to mean our Lord Jesus Christ, and there is a great 
difference between the fear of God and the fear of 
Christ. A man without any spiritual influence may 
fear God, at any rate for a time. If a big earth- 
quake woke London this afternoon the fear of God' 
would be in every heart, but it is wonderful how soon 
people get over the fear of God. When people* 
realise that they are face to face with death they 
havr" something which must be called the fear of 
God; when the trouble is over the fear disappears 
very soon. 

This is rather the devotional fear of Jesus Christ,, 
the people loving the Master so well that they were^ 
continually in fear lest they should do something 
against His will — that is the beautiful fear of the* 
text. The fear of Christ is the fear that perfect 
love does not cast out, but rather the fear which 
perfect loye* develops. A man loves the Lord so 
thoroughly that there is in his heart a fear lest the 
Lord should be offended with anything he might do. 
Well now, that plant is of silent, gradual growth. 
You do not get^ that in stirring times; that is- 
developed in quiet times. And really everything 
great, if you think of it, is developed in. 
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quiet times. We want to learn how to take our 
time*; how to build up solidly. We want to make 
^ealth; we want to make money; but we want to 
make it quickly. I find from the papers that it 
now takes three weeks in America for a man to be- 
come a millionaire — ^it can be done, however; 3iid 
I would advise the man to take the other week to 
complete the month to come back to where he was in 
the beginning — that too can easily be done. And that 
is what kills, this struggle to do things. It is this 
anxiety to do in a day what might reasonably be done 
in not less than half a life-time that kills. And what 
an advantage it is, after all, when you think about it, 
that we sometimes have quiet times. 

The same with education. The old scholars are 
disappearing, and a new t>^pe is coming in, Thor- 
oughly equipped in a few years. Dr. Johnson was 
not a very great friend of Scotland, and he said once 
of education in Scotland that it was like bread in a 
besieged city — every man had a little and no man had 
quite enough. There is a lot of that in this country 
now, slipshod education. They graduate so quickly 
that the papers can hardly print their names ; there 
is not one scholar among them very often. You 
cannot produce a scholar in a day. Scholarship is 
like spirituality, a thing that grows with time. 

Walking in the fear of the Lord Jesus in a quiet 
time. Therefore, when there is not much going on, 
when the times are not very stirring times, remem- 
ber that characters are developed then in deep, re- 
verent piety. ** Walking in the fear of the Lord 
Jesus. 
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Then again, these periods of quietness are not 
only periods of reverent piety, they are also periods 
of deep and convinciing experience. For these* me^ 
not only walked in the fear of the Lord Jesus, they 
also walked in the comfort of the Holy Ghost. Even 
in limes when to all appearances there was nothing 
stirring these men were living in the great realit- 
ies. Mark the word — they were walking, walking 
in the comfort of the Holy Ghost. They were taking 
their time about it. You run, according to the 
Bible, occasionally. You ‘‘run the race that is set 
before you,’^ anyway. But here you walk, “ in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost.’' That does not mean 
that you are going anywhere in particular, only that 
you are taking a walk in the comfort of the Holy 
Gho^t. You don’t go out of bounds; you walk 
quietly, meditatively in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost, in that quiet time. The Spirit which came 
down at Pentecost is here still and His great consol- 
ations come only to those who walk quietly in His 
comfort. 

You want to see a country. George^ Borrow’s 
way to see a country was to go on a walking tour 
through it. He took his time; he walked from 
village to village; he talked with every man he saw. 
It took him a little time, but he got a wonderful 
idea of the country by the time he had finished. We 
now go in a motor, and we want to do Wales at 
any rate in two days, so as to be able to say we have 
done it when we go hack. We see more and we 
5ee less. Really you won’t see anything at all un- 
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less you take your time. And the Church must have 
oeriods when there is nothing- much going on so that 
tlvp people can take a quiet look, just have quiet com- 
munion without much noise. That story is clas- 
sical, is it not, about Carlyle and Tennyson spend- 
ing an evening together hardly saying a word. They 
sat, the two great men, in the same room, one on 
each side of the fire, for the evening, and hardly a 
word was said between them, and they felt that they 
never enjoyed themselves more. After all, talking 
is an elementary way of communion. Great souls 
can commune in silence, and it is the superficiality 
of our religious experience that causes us to talk so 
much. We must cultivate the mystic spirit, if you 
call it so, that will enable us in silence to enter into 
the joy of the Holy Spirit. Those are quiet tiwes. 
I am taking the liberty of asking how much of this 
quiet time there is in your religious experience. You 
are in many meetings, I know; I see them on the 
card. There is something going every night. How 
much time do you spend alone in perfect silence be- 
fore the I^ord? If you read the Psalms you will 
find thr»t that is the great thing to do. You do not 
sing, you do not pray, you do not preach — you are 
simply silent before the Lord. And therj are special 
advantages belonging to that time when man is 
subdued by the presence of God in the quiet hour. 

Then the third advantage of a quiet time. The 
first was a period of reverent piety : They walked 
in the fear of the Lord. was*also a period of 
deep and convincing experience, for they walked ii> 
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the comfort of the Holy Ghost. It was also a period 
of wide and subtle growth. And this is very remark- 
able, because most men would say of these qui^ 
periods that the Church dwindles under these con- 
dit^ions. Not at all. According to this verse, in 
thft quiet time they were edified and they were 
multiplied. They were edified; that means the de- 
velopment of their characters within. They were 
multiplied; that means the enlargement of their 
sphere without. They had every kind of growth 
that was worth having; they had it though there was 
no sunshine outside; they had it in this quiet time. 
They were mutliplied and they were edified. 

There were in the Middle Ages periods when the 
spiritual life was very low, but there was always 
something going on, and architecture and art, and 
all that were very much alive, and the old abbeys 
and the old cathedrals were bom; a time perhaps 
when souls were not saved, at least in great num- 
bers; but still there was something going on then. 
There is always something going on, and if it is not 
going on where you live do not be alantTed — some- 
thing is going on all the same. There is never a 
quiet time but what the Divine activity is bringing 
some result? 

You remember how our Lord taught this in that 
parable of the seed growing secretly. The farmer 
to-day is very busy preparing the ground and putting 
in the seed. That is the stirring time of activity. 
In a few months you wll see him busy again when 
the time of harvest is come. But in the intervening 
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time there is nothings going, he hardly goes to the 
^field at all. Is that intervening time to no purpose ? 
A}i, niy dear friends, you well know there would have 
been no purpose in preparing the ground unless the 
man was looking forward to a quiet period when the 
seed would be growing secretly in a way he wodld 
not understand, and when he would be going after 
his usual avocation, God working silently to prepare 
for the harvest. 






God is always working. In the quiet times 
things are ripening. I think one of the great ex- 
amples of this, one of the most striking ones in the 
Old Testament, is the account we have of the build* 
ing of Solomon’s Temple. Now the building of 
Solomon’s Temple was an event of great int^est 
at that time. It was to be one of the most mar- 
vellous buildings the world had ever seen. And 
you remember it was built in perfect silence. I think 
it is. one of the most impressive things in history. 
Solomon’s Temple was built of stone made ready at 
the quarry, and there was no hammer nor axe nor 
tool of^irdn heard when it was in building. Oh, 
that is a great lesson. We sometimes think there 
is nothing going on unless there is great noise. 
Solomon’s Temple grew up silently, without any 
noise whatever, until it developed in the end to be 
one of the finest buildings for the worship of God 
the world had ever seen. And there was no noise 
of axe, hammer, or tool of iron. Ijt grew in perfect 
silence, a very temple of God. And in quiet times 
when there is very little noise something is being* 
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gradually evolved by the Divine mind that carries 
on always its own great purposes. 


One of the most daring things I think that you fifld 
even in the Psalms is that in the 23rd : “ Though I 
Wt'^lk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil.’* It i’s very easy to say that, but 
really to mean it is a great thing. Is there anyone 
here this morning who can say that ‘‘ even though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil ” ? It is a great thing to say. 
How did the Psalmist learn it ? How did he grow 
into it? He grew into it in this fashion: “He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures. He lead- 
eth me beside the still waters.” And in the green 
pastures and beside the still waters the man be- 
canie strong enough to walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death without fearing any evil. Thus 
in quiet times strong characters are being built up, 
and in quiet times the purposes of God are being 
established. 


And now in conclusion pray always^ that these 
quiet periods be not too long. For the Church de- 
teriorates if these quiet periods are too long. They 
are absolutely necessary for our strong development, 
but still they must not be too long. We should al- 
ways be praying, “ Revive Thy work, O Lord.” For 
though these great blessings belong to quiet hours 
we must be as it were occasionally stirred up by the 
Divine Spirit. 

t* 

- And finally, do not miss the opportunities of the 
quiet hour because you are expecting something 
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more. Remember the lesson taught by Jesus with 
the woman at the well. It was a quiet afternoon, 
a,^d there was a tired traveller sitting by the road- 
side on the well, and the woman came — a very re- 
markable woman — and she said: ‘'I know when 
the Messiah comes He will explain to us all things. 
We are expecting the Messiah; He will come from 
the clouds. He will announce Himself before the 
world and all His enemies shall be under His feet 
immediately, and we are waiting for the great 
event. The woman was waiting, but the tired, 
simple, dusty Traveller sitting at the well told her: 
‘"Woman, you have had a great privilege and you 
do not know it, because I that speak unto thee am 
He. I, the poor, simple, quiet Traveller am the 
great Messiah that the nation is looking forward 
to.*’ 

Always keep your ears open, my dear friends, for 
the silent, quiet opportunities, for that way God 
comes. Stirring times are useful, but keep your 
ears open, keep your ears always open for the still 
small voicS. In the turmoil«of your life, whatever it 
is, listen to God’s silent, solemn appeal in quiet 
times. If not He will wake you with His thunder, 
and the opportunity of life will be over.* 


THE PROMISE OF THE ‘MORNING STAR.* 

And I will give him the morning star,'' — Rev. 
ii. 28. 

This is one of the promises which our Lord gives to 
him who overcometh. They are promises given by 
the Glorified Christ, given from the high seat of 
power. When our Lord was on earth He promised 
great and marvellous things to those who followed 
Him. It was strange that He who appeared to pos- 
sess so little i>romised so much, but they have all 
come to pass. How much more these promises 
given by Him who sits at God’s right hand! So 
whatever the morning star ” means, it means 
something that is going to be given; let there be no 
doubt about that. It is something that is going to 
be done, whatever it is. 

‘‘ I will give them the morning star.” What does 
it mean? -These words are very familiar; they are 
very simple, and yet they are very difficult to under- 
stand. Evidently we are not to take these words in 
their literal sense. The morning star, whatever it 
is, is a symbol. It is a visible thing to help you to 
realise an invisible reality. Symbolism of necessity 
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^ fills a large part in all religious experience. You 
cannot have a religion without any ritual at all, and 
h<iw much ritual you ought to have depends alto- 
gether, so far as I can understand, on the man's own 
temperament. But ^ye must have signs and sym- 
bols, and not only is this a necessity in religious 
things, but all thinking is based upon the correct and 
sympathetic interpretation of symbols. Whether 
you look at art in all its aspects, whether you think 
of music, or painting, or what-not, they are all sym- 
bolic. You look at a symbol, and the symbol may 
mean everything or it may mean nothing, according 
to the intelligence and sympathy of the mind. I 
suppose there can be nothing more absurd than a 
piece of music in old notation to the man who 
knows nothing whatever about such thingsT It 
looks sufficiently ridiculous in any notation, but 
in the old notation it looks as if some madman 
had been going over the page in his sleep! But 
if a man who knew anything about it said there 
was nothing in it, you would not believe him. These 
peculiar thmgs suggest something to the sympathetic 
and understanding mind, and when you give them 
to a man who knows, he tells you : ‘"Why, that is 
the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus ! ' So here in <his chapter 
you have hidden manna spoken of, new names, white 
stones, morning stars. All these things are to be 
given to somebody. And I say, to the unsympath- 
etic mind this is all mysticism, probably nonsense. 
But if we only look at these things in the right way 
we find these mysterious names signify somethings 
that is very real, and very great. 
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There is something distinctly Eastern in my text, 
something foreign. It is not the way in which an 
Englishman would put it — though it might be the 
way in which a Welshman would put it. ‘‘I will 
give him the morning star.” When you think how 
the thoughts of this great book have travelled, of 
the different types of mind they passed through, you 
are not surprised that in outward expression they 
are so difficult to understand. We call this the Re- 
velation of St. John, but that is not the name the 
book gives to itself. Rather, it is called the Revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ which God gave. That was the 
first movement in the history of the contents of 
this great book. They came from the mind of 
God the Father to the mind of God the Son, 
and,^ of course, they came in their totality 
along that line, for the infinite power of the 
Father to reveal was equalled by the infinite power 
of the Son to receive. And Christ having received 
this revelation from God the Father, passes it 
on to the angel. The angel may be sup- 
erior to us in intelligence, but still we ^vill agree 
that when God speaks to an angel there is^, so to 
speak, a narrowing down of the truth. The angel 
had to passdt on to John. John was about the most 
spiritually-minded man then living, but I don’t know 
how he got on when he was talking with the angel. 
There must have been some modification again when 
the thoughts of this book came from the angelic 
to the human mind, as there was when they came 
'from God’s mind to that of the angel. And then 
when the great thoughts contained here had lodged 
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themselves in John’s mind, John had to transcribe 
them into cold print, and there is no man who does 
n^t know how difficult it is to put into cold words 
what you have felt in moments of high inspiration. 
Really, our greatest moods cannot be put into words 
at all. Think of poor John when he had seen and 
heard these marvellous and imutterable things. He 
had to do it by the guidance and help of the Spirit, 
of course, but the words of man were so feeble, and 
the thoughts of God were so vast that they have 
come to us in the most likely things to represent 
them — hidden manna, new names, morning stars. 

Now there are at least two other passages in the 
New Testament which speak of the morning star, 
and in their light it may be possible for us tg get 
some idea of what the morning star really is. In the 
closing chapter of the book, you remember, Jesus 
Christ Himself is the morning star. Then St. Peter 
speaks of the day star — the same star — ^rising in our 
hearts. I wonder whether you have been walking 
in the coujitry at eventide and have passed a simple 
well, aiad have looked into it. You have seen a star 
in it. You looked straight up to heaven and saw a 
star there too. Both were the same star. If there had 
been no star in heaven there would be no star in 
the well, and if there had not been a well the star 
in heaven would not have been reflected at all. Now 
Christ is objectively the morning star, but the heart 
of a man, made pure through love^to Christ, reflects, 
as it were, that star in his crwn experience, so that 
the objective Christ becomes a new and bright reap 
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ity. And that consciouianess of Christ in the heart 
is, I suppose, the morning* star. 

But why the morning star? In order to see thf.^ 
point of that I think we must recall to our minds the 
conditions under which this special promise was 
given by our Lord. It was at a very difficult time. 
It was at the beginning of a reaction. The new 
enthusiasm seemed to be gradually dying out. The 
•apostles had been enthusiastically expecting the day 
'of the Lord, and instead, the shades of night were 
falling. They were faced by heresies within and 
persecutions without, and it was not what they had 
expected. Have you ever thought what must have 
been Adames thought when he saw the. sun go 
down for the first time? Whether you take 
Genets as history or not it will do us no harm 
to reflect upon these vivid pictures. You 
remember Adam had no theory of the uniformity of 
nature, and all that. We enjoy the sunset because 
we have no doubt whatever that in a few hours the 
sun will appear again with equal splendour. I won* 
der whether Adam knew that ! What wouH he think 
when he saw the light of the day begin to fade for 
the first time, and the sun beginning to disappear? 
Whatever liG might have thought, I should think 
his thoughts would practically correspond to the ex- 
perience of the Christian Church at the time when 
this book was written. They saw that the dark- 
ness was setting in, and the question to them was : Is 
this the end, or wfiat? Jt there nothing better com- 
ing? Keep on!"' said Christ. ‘'They that keep 
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my works to the end, faltering not, shall have the 
morning star. I will give you something in your 
h,^artS which tells you though it may be dark, it is 
the darkness before dawn, not the darkness before 
the night.’’ That is the morning star — the star of 
hope in times of darkness and of doubt — that in The 
heart of the man who believes, that tells him every- 
thing is not to end in night. It is Christian optim- 
ism, if you like to put it so. The morning star is 
the consciousness of the coming day, even when the 
day has not come. 

Well now, in these days of growing materialism 
a;nd carelessness, to get the promise realised in our 
own experience would be a very great thing indeed. 
'' I will give him the morning star ” — something in 
the heart of a man that tells him there is always a 
better day coming. Think of it. I want at any rate 
to leave this promise in your mind. Think of it in 
its bearing upon personal salvation. ‘‘ I will give 
him the morning star.” That is, I will give him 
some certainty that all is well with him, 'in spite of 
all appearances to the contrary. Also think of it 
for a moment in its bearing upon the ultimate 
triumph of truth. I will give him the morning 
star” — I will give him some consciousiiess, that al- 
though things may now appear to be going wrong, 
still, what is before us fs not night, but day. 

” I will give him the morning star ” : that has to 
do with personal salvation. TVhen we get an idea 
we ride it to death, and now we have got the 
idea of Socialism. I am not speaking of politi- 
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cal matters, but of the idea we have got into 
our heads that we must do everything for 
somebody else. Of course, that is right. Yo^a 
remember our Lord told us to love our neigh- 
bour as ourselves. But I don’t think He ever 
told us to love our neighbour more than ourselves. 
I don’t think He told us not to love ourselves. Let 
us be sane about these matters. Truth, as a rule, 
you know, is in the mean, between the two ex- 
tremes, as the old Greeks taught. It may be a splen- 
did doctrine, but you know you cannot get on in 
your business in the city if you are always trying to 
get people to buy in the shop on the other side of 
the street. ' You must sometimes try to get them 
into your own ! There is nothing un-Christian about 
that. ^ Self-denial does not mean self-neglect. And 
I think it is quite a narrow and ignorant way of 
putting it to say it is wrong to appeal to a man to 
study his own interests in the things of the Spirit. 
One of the first appeals which the Gospel makes to 
a man is to protect his own soul. Even though we 
wish everything well with the world, w0 want to 
Icnow all things are not wrong with our own selves. 

I will give him the morning star.” That means 
'something that tells a man in spite of all his short- 
comings, doubts, sorrows, anxietie's, that the great 
things are settled. What are the conditions before 
you can have a mo(rning star? They are very 
simple. There can be no morning star until the 
night is already gone.^ It may not be day, but 
still the worst is over. It is nlorning again. 
I remember in my own country a poor, simple 
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labourer taking part in a prayer meeting and 
thanking God with a loud Hallelujah because 
v’je were in the wilderness. I was a boy then, 
and I did not quite understand where the par- 
ticular blessing was in being in the wilderness. 
But he knew what he was talking about. ‘‘We praise 
Thy Name/" he said, “ because we are together here 
in the wilderness, for at one time we were in 
Egypt."" To be in the wilderness means that you 
have taken a great decision. You are not at the end 
of the journey by any means, but still, the worst is 
past, and fought, and conquered. “ I will give him 
the morning star."" That means the man who has 
gone through the night of doubt and sottow, who 
has faced the worst, and overcome it. Then again, 
there may be no morning star unless it is folibwed 
by the sunrise, and the dawn, and the full day. The 
morning star would be a lie if there was no 
day after it. It is a prophetic star. You re- 
member Tennyson spoke of ‘ sunset and even- 
ing star "" — ^something to remind him that the end 
had come'*to a splendid life. But here it is not the 
sunset*' and evening star,, but sunrise and moTning 
star! The best is yet to be! We want this morn- 
ing star. We are so inclined to be alarmed. There 
is a passing phase in the history of the Church to- 
day. The Church seems to have lost her hold on the 
lives of the people. Be of good courage! As 
Christ said. He has overcome the world. It was a 
strange expression, when you reTnember the condi- 
tions under which it was uttered, for Christ was theia 
being led to the Cross, followed by a howling mob. 
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Spiritual victory may not be apparent, it may even 
look like defeat. But if you have the morning* star 
you will understand where the victory lies, and you;r 
mind will be at peace. I want you to go out from 
this service with a joyful heart about yourself and 
abotlt the world. God is in His heaven. He is 
"behind tthe shadow, keeping watch above His 
own." Strive on! Leave the consequences to 
Him. Do your duty, whatever it is, and mind you- 
do the duty that is nearest. In some time to come 
the morning star of hope in your hearts will merge,, 
will vanish in the day, for as sure as God has spoken,, 
the day shall come, and the shadows shall flee away.. 


JESUS CHRIST EVER THE SAME.^ 

“ Jesus Christ the same yesterday y and to-day , and 
for everJ ^ — Hebrews xiii. 8. 


These words, so simple and yet so profound, so 
well-known and yet so imperfectly understood, are 
introduced here to answer a twofold purpose. In 
the first place, they are words of consolation, and in 
the second place, they are meant to be words of warn- 
ing. That the Christians to whom they are addressed 
stood in need of consolation is suggested in ths prev- 
ious verse : ‘‘ Remember them which have,’* or, per- 
haps more correctly, '' which had the rule over you, 
who have spoken,” or, rather, ” who spake unto you 
the word of God, whose faith follow, considering the 
end of their conversation.” These words plainly 
refer to tjie great leaders and teachers of the past, 
whom* God had taken to Himself. The mission of 
these men, and of those who came to carry on their 
work, is further explained in the sevent^eenth verse : 

for they watch over,” or in behalf of, ” your 
souls.” This implies the most solemn responsibility 
ever entrusted to men by the great Head of the 
Church.” They watch over your souls ” — not over 
your worldly affairs, not over your bodily health, but 
‘‘over your souls.” It is ‘'hard to grasp the tni^e 
meaning of this. There are two dangers which 
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those upon whom this irespansibility is laid must try 
to avoid. On the one hand, it is possible, by neg- 
lect, to fall short of fulfilling this unique trust. A 
minister may become like those shepherds spoken 
of in the Prophets, who thought only of themselves 
and neglected the care of their flocks. And still,, 
on the other hand, there is a corresponding, and, 
it may be, a greater danger of miisunderstanding the 
commission. This watching over the souls of men 
does not imply any priestly rule over the conscience. 
That is the prerogative of God alone. The mission 
is prophetic rather than priestly — the men appointed 
of God to this solemn responsibility were to ‘‘speak 
the word of God,'’ and to exemplify and emphasise 
that word by the lives they led. 

Byt their work was finished — the work of the 
great leaders “ who had the rule " over them; their 
warfare had come to an end. They had been trans- 
lated into God's presence. Only their message and 
their faith remained: “Whose faith follow, consid- 
ering the end of their conversation." They still, in 
this sense, continue to belong to the Cliurcjii they had 
left. They are not, however, themselves present 
any more, but Jesus Christ is forever the same. 

Again, these words are meant to answer another 
purpose, which is suggested in the words which fol- 
low. The words of my present text are not only 
words of consolation about the past, but also words 
of warning about the future. “ Jesus Christ the 
same yesterday, ^nd to-day, and for ever." What 
then? “Be not carried about with divers and 
strange doctrines." The people had lost their old 
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teachers, and were now surrounded by new teachers 
"s and a new kind of teaching. These new doctrines 
are said to be ‘‘ divers '' and strange.'' They were 
‘^divers doctrines;" that is, they were not consist- 
ent with each other. The revelation given to the 
world' in Christianity is the vastest of all the stores 
of truth. In fact, there is no truth outside Christ- 
ianity. It is the sum of all truth. Yet every truth 
it contains, however small, is in perfect concord with 
every other truth, and all its truths together form 
one organic whole. But these doctrines " were 
not of this kind. They were " divers " doctrines. 
They were self-destructive, because they were not 
self-consistent. The work of the Church is not to 
destroy error, but to preach the truth. Error will 
destroy itself. We need not devour the critics^ even 
if we could; we can go on our way in peace, the 
critics, if they lack truth, will eventually devour one 
another. " Divers " doctrines cannot stand. 

And these doctrines were not only " divers;" they 
were also " strange," that is, they did not agree 
with the ^irit of the revelation already given. The 
early Qhristians were not men of culture. The her- 
etics were often more cultured, yet these simple men 
“ kept the faith " intact, because they possessed 
that spiritual perception which enabled them to see 
the drift of all new doctrines. They detected 
‘‘strange" doctrines from afar. And these new 
truths, which were not truths, were continually 
changing. I read the other day that one of the outer 
walls of one of our famous ^castles on the coast of 
Wales had come down. I was somewhat sorry, but 
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not greatly surprised, for those ancient castles have 
stood well, and long may they stand. But on the 
following day there was a curious, and a most in- 
teresting, explanation given. It was not the old 
castle that had come down at all. About twenty 
ye^frs ago someone tried his hand at restoration, and 
built an arch to support, as he thought, the totter- 
ing wall. It was this that fell, and the grand old 
towers must have looked upon the pile of stones with 
a degree of contempt. Ancient truths remain, and 
men are ever coming back to them; it is the new- 
fangled notions, the ‘‘ strange doctrines, that de- 
cline and fall. 

Yet for a time these formed an element of danger 
in and to the Church. They may ** carry people 
abou^,” but they mean no progress. The words are 
not, be not ‘‘ carried on,'’ or carried away, ‘‘ by div- 
ers and strange doctrines," but, be not "carried 
about." They disturb the mind, but the^’ never lead 
to anything. The mind ought therefore to be 
firmly established by its grasp on the never-changing 
Christ. Be not " carried ’about " by anything, but 
cling to the Christ " who is the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever." 

These wprds may be understood in two ways. 
Christ may be said to be ever the same as a Divine 
Person and as an historical character. In the prim- 
ary sense He partakes of the inherent immutability 
of the divine nature. In this sense the verse agrees 
with what we find- in the first chapter: "They shall 
perish; but Thou remamest .... they shall be 
changed; but Thou art the same, and Thy years shall 
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not fail/' According to what is known as the Ken- 
otic Theory our Lord emptied Himself of His divine 
attrib\ites when He became man. Yet, inasmuch as 
lie was divine, He was above change even when 
He was in the flesh. These words, however, have 
greater force, in the connection in which we find 
them here, if we take them as referring to our Lord^s 
place in the history of the world. As the historical 
Christ He is ever the same. The truth here is not 
transcendental, but historical. 

One of Science's great axioms is the Unity of 
Nature. To trace this unity amidst all the apparent 
diversity of method and* aim is the task of the scien- 
tific man. Nature, when viewed superficially, is 
very contradictory; when deeply studied it is found 
to be one. The same is true of history, and-what 
these words teach is that history is one in Christ. He 
is the great Central Figure which makes history in- 
telligible and makes it all one. He is the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever." He belongs 
not to a period, but to all periods; not to one place, 
but to all .ylaces. All the events of the world's his- 
tory take their place in their several relations to 
Him. 

Guided then by this thought I shall remark — and 
that very briefly, though the subject is vast — 

I. Thai in Christ we find the true meaning of 
the past. " Jesus Christ the same yesterday." 

o 

Every true reformer lives on the past, and we^ 
cannot cut ourselves away from it. The way to lead 
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the world on is to continually lead it back — back to 
first principles and past experiences. John the Bapt- 
ist was a great reformer who endeavoured by all hp 
said and did to lead the people back to the teachings 
of Isaiah and Amos. Luther tried to lead the wan- 
dering Church of the Middle Ages, which had com- 
pletely lost its way in the labyrinth of its own ritual 
and speculation, back to the simple teachings of ap- 
ostolic times. There has been in recent years a great 
national awakening in Wales, accompanied by the 
study of the past and by the re-printing of old books 
and the re-studying of forgotten authors. We look 
back to-day upon the past and find that Christ is its 
meaning and purpose. The past culminates in Him. 
Even history is divided to the time before and the 
time Sfter He came. He was in the world before 
He came into it as the incarnate Son of God. As 
St. John says (i. 10), He was in the world, and the 
world knew Him not.^' We can trace some prepar- 
ation for His coming in all the mighty nations of 
the world at that time, but one nation had been set 
apart exclusively to prepare for His advOTt. That 
was'the special mission of the Jews. The rhission 
of the Roman was to teach law and conquest; the 
mission of the Greek was to teach philosophy and 
art; the mission of the Jew was to proclaim the 
coming of Christ. And it is strange to think that 
the Jews, who are now the most material of nations, 
and in whose possession is nearly one half the wealth 
of the world, at cme period in their history led the 
world in the knowledge of spiritual truth. The 
most spiritual things in the world to-day have come 
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through the Jews. But they crucified the Christ — 
the Central Figure of their past — and fell away. 

^ And who can tell what Christ is now to the life 
of the world? He has not simply entered it at one 
point; He has captured it at all points. Even grant- 
ing that you do not recognise Him as the incardhte 
Son of God and the divine Saviour of the world, you 
will not — you can not — make up history without 
Him. Henry Rogers once had a very remarkable 
dream. He was at the time writing his well-known 
book upon the Bible. In his dream he saw all Bibles 
tajften out of the world, and, not only that, but all 
things in every other book which it was possible to 
trace to the influence of the Bible. ‘‘And then,'' 
he states, “ I saw that there was hardly a book in 
the country that was worth reading and none worth 
buying." As all that is best in literature can be 
traced to the Book of books, even in the same 
way all that is best in history can be seen to have its 
centre in Christ. Take Him out of poetry, and all 
that is best in poetry is gone. Take Him out of the 
music of the world, and you rob music of its glory. 
Take Efim out of art, and the greatest pictures and 
the noblest buildings in the world are vanished. 
Yea, take Him out of your own experience of the 
past, and what remains? He was the stay of our 
forefathers, and the Prince of our youth. He is 
the Central Figure of the past. 

H. He who was the meaning oj the past^ remains 
to-day thei greatest power in the life of the world. 
He who was yesterday is the ‘‘ same to*day." The* 
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historical Christ is the living ; 

P-traDhv of Dr. Dale we are told that the gre 

freachcr one day sal pondering .7';;?, 

St the life and death of Christ when the 
Christ is alive oaitie to him anew wi 
S - supernatural revelation. He WI.0 then hved m 
Galilee lives here and now. He is much more than 
a hTOre in history : He is alive. Our creed ts much 
broader than the fact that Christ lived 
Palestine about two thousand years ago, its most 
sublime teaching is that He who then lived and dmd 

^'^'^The^ Mturt”of the work which He does in the 
world to-day is so spiritual that we J 

iudee it. We can never understand to-day 

''tomorrow.” Yet His work is being 
Christianity, we are sometimes told is played 
out ” Not quite! It is a commonplace retort to 
say that it has not been properly ” played ^ 
still that is quite true. Christianity is the greatest 
force in the life of the world to-day. But it works 
by quiet means, not by revolutionary 
changes men from within. Heaven is satisfTed with 
results that would hardly do- for some of us There 
shall be joy in the presence of the angels of God 
” Now it must require something great 
to create any new’joy m the heart of ^ose who have 
always dwelt in the abundant joy of the Dmne 
Presence. What caused the joy? Was it a great 
religious awakening, ’and the flocking of thousands 
cof souls to the Church? No! It was someAmg 
that happened to ” one sinner.” Only one! What 
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then has that one done ? Has he been justified and 
sajnctified ? Has he conquered all his foes ? Does he 
stand spotless before the throne of God? No, not 
yet; he has only repented. He could hardly do any- 
thing less if he did anything at all. Yet there shall 
be joy in the presence uf the angels of God overdone 
sinner that repenteth.’’ God is pleased with small 
results, provided they are real and true. Thus Christ- 
ianity carries on its work in the world without at- 
tracting notice. The significance of the present will 
only be understood in the future. 

The greatest blessings of the present are due to 
the fact that Christ still lives. I remember reading 
of a Flower Show held in London in connection 
with which a somewhat new and strange idea was 
introduced. No flowers were to be exhibited except 
those which had been brought into this country sub- 
sequent to the Coronation of Queen Victoria. It 
appears that a vast number of flowers are now grown 
in England which were not to be found here in those 
early days. But the Coronation o‘f the Queen had 
nothing ^vhatever to do with the introduction and 
growth of those flowers. My friends, the most 
beautiful flowers and the most glorious fruits in the 
life of the world to-day have come into it subsequent 
to the coming of Christ in the flesh. lie healed the 
sick when be lived here, and He still does it in num- 
berless hospitals that would never have been built 
. were it not for Him. It does not require much skill 
to trace the connection between^ an orphanage and 
the Incarnation. The poor* and even the prisoners 
in their cells, know that He has come. Christianity 
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is the glory of our modern life. ‘‘The same to- 
day.’^ 

III. That same Christ is the only hope of hmli- 
anity for the future. “And for ever.“ We ought 
to ^ake a wide view of the future. What is to be- 
come of the world ? What will be the ultimate fate 
of Britain? Will civilisation travel Westward and 
leave our country as Rome and the Empires of the 
East were left? Was Macaulay right when he 
dreamt that he saw a savage from the ends of the 
earth sketching the ruins of St. Paul’s? We cannot 
say, but one thing we know, the hope of the futurcTs 
in Christ? 

And what is to become of us? In the eternity 
towairds which we are hastening what will be our 
portion? This we know: the Christ of to*day will 
be the same “ for ever.” Trust Him. He alone 
/remains for ever the same. John Ruskin during one 
of his first visits to the Alps fell reverently on his 
knees to thank God for creating those solid mount- 
ains in this fleeting world. But we kno^v of One 
Who will remain the same when the mountains arc 
no more. “ Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to- 
day, and for ever.” Amen. 
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‘‘ Having (R.V. holding) a fomi of godlmcss^ 
blit denying the power thereof /* — 2 Timothy iii. 5. 

The Apostle here gives a graphic and terrible picture 
of the perilous times that are to come upon the 
Church in the last days. The expression “last 
days “ in. the New Testament .refers usually to the 
'*^iole New Testament dispensation, as contrasted 
with that of the Old Testament. “ God, who at sun- 
dry times, .and in divers manners, spake, in time 
past, unto the fathers by the prophets, hath, in these 
last days, spoken to us in his Son.“ In the words 
of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
“last days “ are the days of the Gospel, as distin- 
guished from the “ time past,“ which was the day of 
the prophets. Often in the Epistles, however, the 
words refer, not to the Christian dispensation as a 
whole,, but to the ooncluding part of that period, the 
time immediately preceding the second coming of 
our Lord. This must be the meaning here, for the 
apostles taught, and the Church expeVted, that the 
day of the Lord was at hand. 

It is remarkable that this period should be looked 
forward to as a period of general gloom and acute 
distress to the Church of Christ. It would be nat- 
ural to expect that the dark and perilous days would, 
by that time, be in the past, and that the influence 
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of Christianity upon the life of the world would be 
well-nigh complete in its triumph. Still it j^eems to 
be a great universal principle in History that the 
periods immediately preceding all great Reforma- 
tions are periods of .darkness and reaction. It was 
so y/hen Christ Himself came, and it has been so 
on the eve of all Reforms and Revivals, whether of 
Learning or Piety, ever since. 

In these dark days, men shall be lovers of their 
own selves.'* The form of the words implies, not 
merely that such men can then be found, if searched 
for: it means that tlie 'truijonty of men will be su^^ 
What a time it will be when most men will be ‘‘ cov- 
etous, boasters, proud, blasphemous, disobedient 
to parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural 
aflFection, trucebreakerts, false accusers, incontinent, 
fierce, despisers of those that are good, traitors, 
heady, highminded, lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God. The question naturally suggests it- 
self, will there be a Church at all in the world then ? 
Will there be any faith left on the earth? Will 
religion, in all its forms, be dead and forgotten? 
The words of our text supply the startling answer. 
These evil men will constitute the Church, For they 
will all be '‘^holding a form of godliness." The 
world will not lack schools, churches, societies and 
formal piety even then. There will be a well- 
equipped Church, though the faithful be few, and the 
time that of general, spiritual death. This suggests 
a worse possibilitye^even than empty Churches — 
Churches filled by tlie V/rong men. And it would 
not be amiss if we solemnly and prayerfully con- 
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sidered whether these terrible words are not, after 
all, to schne extent a picture of our own day. 

• Our subject is Religion as an outward Form 
zvliich zue must liold^ and an inivard Pozvcr zvhtch 
we must not deny, 

I. And, first, comes tlie Form of Godliness 
which is a thing that w^e must, at all hazards, cling 
to. Godliness might \no doubt be taken here to 
mean religion as a practical theory of life,— faith as 
holy w’orks. For all true faith must issue in works. 
Jf^his aspect of it, religion may be contrasted with 
inward feeling, and wdth outward devotions. Reli- 
gion is an attitude of soul to God and the world, ex-’ 
pressing itself in, and enriching itself by, corres- 
ponding ritual, elaborate or simple, as the soul may 
need. But here godliness means the actual applica- 
tion of Christian principles tp life and its varied 
problems. This necessarily implies the faith, which 
is wdthin and without. By the power of godliness^' 
we mean that truth and reality of faith in the soul 
w^hich ensures the full, adequate and constant ap- 
plicatio^i of Christian principles to practice. Most 
men, however bad, have their good moments. 
Herod, we are told, was particularly fgnd of John 
the Baptist as a Preacher, and when he heard 
him, he did many things, and heard him gladly’' 
(Mark vi. 20). Yet the fixed course of his evil 
life was not changed; and he, in the end, killed the 
man he so greatly admired. Reality makes thor- 
oughness and permanency certain. All men may be, 
godly at times, and. in a fashion. Only those who are 
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truly so can be expected to be always consistent in 
life, and faithful unto death. r 

St. Paul, who describes the Gospel as ‘‘ the power 
of God unto salvation,’’ refers in his Epistles 'to 
tliree forms at least of spiritual power: the power 
of^in” (R.V. I Cor. xv. 56), the ‘‘power of resur- 
rection” (Phil. iii. 10), and the “ power of godli- 
oiess.” The “ power of sin is the Law;” that is, the 
dominion of sin in the soul is developed and not les- 
sened by the law (Rom. vii.); and it is sin that makes 
the law strong to condemn. Against it, and always 
fighting and conquering it, stands the mystic p owe_ r 
which was active in our Lord’s victory over death, 
and which is conveyed through faith into the soul 
as the “ power of His resurrection.” It is the only 
power stronger than sin. When sin is thus van- 
quished, a new power becomes dominant in the 
heart and the life, — “the power of godliness.” It 
is a spiritual dynamic, based upon the victorious 
work of ‘Christ, and it gradually transforms the 
whole man. 

The “ fonn ” of this godliness wilLbe tenac- 
iously held by men who know nothing of its? power. 
To this point, let us give careful heed. There are 
two kinds of “form”: the form which is the op- 
posite of reality, and the form in which- reality 
clothes and expresses itself. The word has this 
second meaning here. The form of godliness is not 
condemned, nor the holding of it. On the con- 
trary: the neglect of it will seriously hamper the 
^soul. The “ form ” is'ks necessary to the “ power ” 
^s the body is to the soul, — their separation is 
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<leath. The two may be compared to the chaff and 
the graJh. There was a time when the chaff pro- 
t^ecte'd tlie wheat, and was indispensable to its devel- 
opment. Still, apart from the grain, and when its 
work is done, there is no place for it but the fire. 
It nevertheless had once its sphere of use. Or, take 
Janguage and. thought, as illustrating jthe same 
thing. Is language a condition of thought? Can 
a man think at all except in words ? At any rate, 
language is the usual form of thought-expression. 
In language thought reveals and fulfils itself. In 
own day the study of language is regarded as 
one of the fundamental requirements of culture. 
Much thought is spent upon minute points of style. 
Yet language is nothing apart from the thought or 
feeling it may express. So is the foirm of godliness 
— the outward manifestation of godliness in devo- 
tions, creeds and sacraments is indispensable to the 
growth of true religion, and yet, apart from the 
reality, these things are a mere pretence, a sham 
and a snare. One may hold the form and yet deny 
the power; and this denial means more than any 
verbal Hednrati on. One cannot deny a faith in mere 
words, — it is done in deeds w’hen we profess that we 
know God, and yet in our lives denycHim. Still, 
religion is a form which we are to hold. 

II. It is, also, a Power which, at our soul’s 
peril, we dare not deny. There is in these days a 
danger that men may cease to hold even the form. 
This is a grave peril in Protestant and Free Church 
atmospheres. We must get back to the New Testa" 
ment idea of the Church. Most of us have no con- 
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iception of a Chunch at all. ATI the religion we pos- 
sess is intensely individualistic. The Chnrch life' 
counts for far too little in the lives of ordinary 
Christian men. Women, both here and on the Con- 
tinent, are supposed to be more devoted to religious 
fon^is than men are. A friend of mine once' 
made inquiries when staying at different hotels both 
in this country and in America, and he found the* 
same deplorable condition of things in both countr- 
ies. Roman Catholic girls in service at these places 
were usually devoted to their Churcli, and felt they 
had to attend its ministry, or starve their souls, 
they had been to a morning service before anyone- 
else was about. Protestant maids, on the other hand, 
who were otherwise blameless, seemed to attach 
no importance to this. The chief use of the Church 
to them was as a meeting place for- members and’ 
their friends on Sunday evenings; and the manage- 
ment in these hotels appeared, if anything, to give 
the preference to girls who would not feel the need 
of regular attendance at any place of worship. The 
fact remains — the Protestant as a rule does not go* 
to Church. In England, taken alone, we ,^e told 
that there is not room for more than one third of 
the population in all the places of worship of all des- 
criptions in the land. And these places are never 
full. More than one half the Christians of this 
country seem to have no fixed habits of religious 
worship at all. They do not hold even the form. 
How can they knew the power? 

^ But, if we have thS power, the form will look 
after itself. Without the power,'' the form " is 
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vain and ilieffective. Why so? For one thing-, be- 
cause thfe religious life must be a life of growth. 
']^here is no life in mere form, however faithfully 
and. aesthetically held. Form will never develop 
into anything greater than itself. As someone said, 
it is like a suit of clothes with no one inside. The 
power possesses the force of life itself. And there 
is no power like life, even in its lowest forms. There 
are small plants which, if they get a. hold at all, will 
in time pull to pieces the soundest masonry. They 
will indeed split the rock. The great and vital thing 
have root within ourselves. We are often more 
concerned to have showy flowers, and we are al- 
ways impatient for results. But the true force of 
things is invisible. Truth^s proper home is in the 
inward parts. There is, it is true, some kihd of 
development in hypocrisy and sham. We find that 
taught in this chapter (verse 13): ‘'Evil men and 
seducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving and 
being deceived.’’ The man at first tries simply to 
deceive others : he very soon contrives to deceive 
himself. In the end, he will attempt even to deceive 
God. Many will say to Me in that day. Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy name, and in 
Thy name have cast out devils, and m Thy name 
done many wonderful works?” Yet they are men 
who held simply the form. God never knew them 
at all. 

Again: We are in the world, not only to grow, 
but to withstand. For this^we need power. The 
attacks made upon the individual soul and the 
Church are many and subtle. Mere form will not 
sustain us. Nor will any sudden outbursts of enthu- 
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siasm. St. Peter declared, with great passion, that 
he would always be loyal to his Master, vThatever 
happened. Yet, that very same night, he denied 
Him more than once with oaths. Sentiment is un- 
reliable unless backed up by fixed principles. The 
Church needs something more tham brilliant flights 
of zeal : it thrives on steady work alone. That work 
may be quiet and yet effective, — like a light shining 
in the world. I was in South Wales the other day, 
staying at a house overlooking a beautiful bay. My 
host, standing at one of the windows, when we were 
retiring to rest, said, ‘‘My mother kept a lamp b i^n-^ . 
ing here for fifty years, for the guidance of those 
at sea.’’ I am not aware that anyone had asked her 
to do this, and certainly she was not paid for it. 
The ISmp was not necessary for hej* own house; 
but by and by the sailors came to know that light 
and learned to fix their course by it. It never failed 
them. Some of them, probably, had never seen the 
coast without it. One night of neglect might have 
meant the losing of many lives and the darkening 
of many homes. But it never did fail. Tl*e Church 
of Christ needs such men and women, — wlfo will 
serve her in all weathers. Christ asks for men He 
can count upon whatever may befall. They will not 
be men of mere form. 

And, finally, we are in the world to attack. The 
mission of the Church is to watch and warn the 
world in the Lord’s name. Often we have to stand 
for God, and suffer for so doing. And we must do 
more than stand. The Church will not even main- 
tain her ground if she is always on the defensive. 
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The best defence is to attack. It is well to walk 
around Zion counting the battlements and mark- 
ing well the bulwarks: but we must also bring 
down the fortresses of the enemy. We need God's 
power for this. The word for power here is the one 
we get the word dynamite from. ‘‘ The weapons* of 
our warfare are mighty to the pulling down of 
strongholds, casting down imaginations, and every 
high thing that exalteth itself against the know- 
ledge of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ." For this we 
not only daring and patience, but a kind of 
spiritual skill. And behind and through all, we must 
be made " strong in the Lord, and in the power of 
His might, putting on the whole armour of God that 
we may be able to stand against the wiles ol the 
devil. For we wrestle not against flesh and blood." 
If we fail, we fail for lack of that power which is 
always within our reach. 

I speak to men and women who are holding the 
form of godliness valiantly. Are we denying the 
power? Our organisation is complete, what about 
our driving force ? I met a friend lately who had 
just settled in Wales. He had come from the plains 
of England. He told me, " I have alr^eady found 
that my car will not suit. The hills are too steep 
and too numerous. I must get one of greater 
power." It may be, brethren, that such faith as we 
have has served us hitherto, for we have not yet 
been sorely tried. The real trials are before us. 
Perilous times are still ahead. May the peace and« 
power of God nourish and sustain our souls even 
unto the end. Amen. 
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^ THE LIFE ETERNAL. 

And this is life eternal, that they ynight know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christy whom 
thou hast sentJ* — ^John xvii. 3. 

These words form a portion of our Lord’s great 
intercessory prayer, and are, in the first place, an 
explanation of the petition made in verses i ana 2. 

These words spake Jesus, and lifted up his* eyes to 
heaven, and said. Father, the hour is come; glorify 
thy Son, that thy Son also may glorify thee: as 
thou hast given him power over all flesh, that he 
should give eternal life to as many as thou hast 
given him.” A twofold idea is suggested in these 
words, that is, that men — saved men — are the gift of 
God the Father to the Son. We find this thought 
again in the twelfth verse : ” those that thpu gavest 
me I have kept, and none of them is lost.’i This 
giving of men to Christ is one of the root-ideas of 
the Redempjtion pictured in the New Testament. 
And based upon it comes the gift which Christ Him- 
self is authorised to give to men: ‘‘that he should 
give eternal life to as many as thou ha,st given him.” 
“ And this is the will of him that sent me, tliat every 
one which seeth the Son, and believeth on him, may 
have everlasting life : a^Ilid I will raise him up at the 
last day ” (vi. 40). The words which I have read 
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are introduced by way of an explanation of the 
meaning'^of this great and supreme gift. ‘'And 
this is life eternal ’’ — this is the gift of Christ to all 
believing hearts — " that they might know thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, .whom thou hast 
sent.’’ It is to this knowledge of God that I desire 
now to invite your attention. 

The essence of true religion is ever the same 
under all dispensations throughout the world and 
for all time, though its forms and creeds continually 
vary. "To know God” is the phrase commonly 
.^^ployed in the Scriptures when what is essential to 
Christianity is contrasted with what is only accident- 
al and supplementary. It is evident that inward 
faith must have an outward form. A " form’ of 
godliness ” is not only valid by divine injunction, 
but the necessity for it is based upon our common 
human nature. All our feelings must be clothed 
in suitable forms. The sorrow of the heart within, 
if it cannot express itself in tears without, is destruc- 
tive to the soul. We have read of people over- 
whelmed :¥ith grief who lost their reason because 
they we>e not able to weep. " When I kept silence, 
my bones waxed old.” It is the same with joy. 
God has given us the power to laugh, and He will 
certainly not be angry if we occasionally use that 
power. There are some whose conception of re- 
ligion is that it is something which is accompanied 
by much weeping, and in their view a spiritually- 
minded man should not he given to laughter. Weep- 
ing is thought to be of the Lord, and laughter of the, 
devil. Were I constrained to say that the devil is 
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the father of either, I should certainly prefer to say 
that he is the father of our tears. Laughter was in 
the world before pain ever entered into it. ‘And 
God means some day to wipe all tears from ouf 
eyes/’ but even at His right hand “ there are plea- 
sures for ever more.” But for us now both are 
legitimate forms by means of which we can reveal 
the state of our heart. And on this principle re- 
ligion must have its forms. The crusade of the pre- 
sent day, however misdirected it may seem to many, 
is not instigated by any desire to divest religion of 
all its forms. It is rather a protest against the sub^ 
stitution of. ” form ” for “spirit.” In contra-dis- 
tinction to all forms, however simple or however 
elaborate, the essence of all true religion is a. 
spiritual knowledge of God. 

Further, religion is to be distinguished from the 
morality which springs from it. It is to be dis- 
tinguished in thought, though it cannot be separated 
in fact. The “root of the matter ” cannot remain 
long in any heart but that the fruit of the matter be- 
comes discernible in the life. The great defence of 
Christianity is that it produces men of high moral 
aspirations. Yet religion itself is deeper than the 
morality it produces. Its seat is in the heart. It 
is contained in a mystic correspondence between the 
heart and God in Christ. In a word, its essence is to 
know “ the only true God, and Jesus Christ ” Whom 
God hath sent. 

To “ know Gcri,” then, is primarily more emo- 
tional than intellectual. It implies that the heart is 
in sympathy with God, partaking, according to an* 
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Other saying of St. John (cf. i John iv. 7), of God’s 
* love. ‘‘'Every one that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God. He that loveth not knoweth not 
(jod; for God is love.” The illustration has often 
been used, still it will answer here, of two musical 
instruments properly tuned, and placed in their pro- 
per position. If a chord is touched in one the cor- 
responding chord in the other may be heard answer- 
ing to it, owing to a certain law of sympathy which 
exists in the realm of musical sound. Now, to know 
God is something similar. God is in heaven; He is 
of all. Man is on earth, engaged in the con- 
cerns of the seen. Yet the heart of the man has 
been so touched and tuned by the Spirit of Christ, 
.that no desires spring out of it which are not in per- 
fect harmony with the mind of God. And no divine 
command comes down from heaven to which the 
human heart is not at once ready to offer willing 
obedience. Such a heart is in touch with the mind 
of God, and of that heart it is true to say that it 
knoweth God. 

“ And^this is life eternal.” You will observe 
that this contains more than saying that this know- 
ledge of God is the condition of the acceptance of 
eternal life. It is life eternal. And wh>’? Because, 
first of all, the human soul is made for God, and the 
activities of tlie soul can never exercise themselves 
fully except when they are fixed upon Him. The 
thought I wish to impress upon your minds, and 
upon my own mind as well, Js, that this life eternal 
is possible only through the eternal development of 
all that is in man. That development, again, is pos- 
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sible only in God, Whom we are to know through 
Jesus Christ Whom He hath sent. 

As a substitute for God in the development of 
the soul men very often offer the world. To the seen" 
and temporal is given that work to be done which 
can*only be done by the unseen and the spiritual. 
And we are so encompassed by the world, its clam- 
ouring demands are so loud and persistent, that 
there is no sin which so besets men to-day as living 
a life of sense instead of a life of faith. The tyranny 
of the visible is so great that we forget the beyond, 
yet, as our Lord has put it, what shall a jjjaflrj 
profit, if he gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul?’’ I cannot myself believe that the full import 
of those words is given in the common interpreta-t 
tion tTiat a man, by gaining the whole world in this 
life, loses his soul in the world to come. Rather 
we should regard the whole process, the gaining 
and the losing, as going on side by side in the pre- 
sent world. That is,perhaps, made more evident in 
the words as they are given by St. Luke (ix. 25, 
R.V.) : For what is a man profited, if iTe gain the 

whole world, and lose or forfeit his own* self?’' 
The point seems to be, that no man can gain the 
whole world, even legitimately, and retain his own 
self. It is a truism about man that if any of his 
powers are left without being nourished and exer- 
cised and developed he will, eventually, be de- 
prived of those powers. A man, in the process of 
gaining the whoh world, would certainly exercise 
-and train some of the powers within him to their ut- 
most capacity, and yet leave other deeper and diviner 
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powers of his nature utterly neglected and unused. 
There iS nothing in the “ world ’’ to call those 
yowers into activity, and, as a result, they would in 
the end be entirely lost. 

Is not this the lesson which George Eliot means 
to teach us in ‘‘ Silas Marner ”? Silas, in his early 
days, was a man of a large heart and wide and warm 
sympathies. But he was disappointed. He then 
became misanthropic, and retired from the world. In 
his retirement his chief delight was to amass wealth, 
to gather together as much gold as he possibly 
'^Oi^Sid. To this end he devoted years after years. 
But the whole point of the story is, that as his 
wealth increased, as his gold grew in bulk, the soul 
'of Silas Mamer gradually withered away and shri- 
velled into nothing. His treasure increased, But his 
soul contracted. His wealth waxed great, but his 
sympathies became smaller and feebler; until at last 
he became, even in his own eyes, narrow, shrunken, 
mean and contemptible. He was in this way a 
concrete instance, on a small scale, of :a man gain- 
ing the \vhoIe world and forfeiting his own self. 
AH wno follow the same course must inevitably 
come to the same end. For to be worldly-minded, 
as well as to be carnally-minded, is death; to be 
spiritually-minded is life and peace. 

It follows, therefore, that the life, the true higher 
life, of the soul is in God, and ‘‘to know God is 
“life eternal. “ , 

m 

I. It is by means of this knozdedge — to mentio?i 
one or two thoughts directly connected with this 
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theme — that we fhially fbid the true function of the 
intellect in religion. While it is made cleir in the 
New Testament that spiritual knowledge does not 
start in the intellect and then find its culmination in 
faith, yet is it made evident that spiritual vision has 
a rfflex effect upon the reasoning powers. Thus 
St. Paul traces all knowledge to the knowledge of 
God. He prays for the Ephesians that ‘‘ the God 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory,’’ may 
give unto them, '^the spirit of wisdom and revelation 
in the knowledge of him.” The Church, in virtue 
of its knowledge of God is to become the posses^or.^j" 
not of a definite revelation regarding certain well- 
defined points of doctrine or of conduct, but of the 
” spirit of wisdom and revelation,” by which it may-- 
know^'all things which it ought to know. And St. 
John declares that the saints do, as a matter of fact, 
know all things. ” Ye have an unction from the 
Holy One, and ye know all things.” ” Ye need not 
that any man teach you; but as the same anointing 
teacheth you of all things.” This sympathy with 
the divine implies a full knowledge of Go<S. A man 
could never attain to it by means of mere intellect. 
‘'The world, through its wisdom, knew not God.” 

It is both mstructive and interesting to follow the 
attempts made by human wisdom to grapple with 
the problem of the Divine Being. Left to itself the 
wisdom of the world invariably led men to extremes 
of error. In the apostolic age St. Paul was troubled 
with certain people who called themselves ” Gnos- 
tics,” that is, with a class of men who, in their ad- 
miration of the power of their own intellect, would 
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have it that human reason was capable of solving 
every miystery. In their view, God Himself and all 
that * He had made, could be thoroughly compre- 
hended by the mind of man. 

That error was exploded, but to-day we have an- 
other of an opposite kind. To-day, instea*d of 
Gnostics, we have Agnostics. Formerly it was 
taught that man could know everything of God; to- 
day it is said that no knowledge of the divine and 
supernatural is within the reach of our minds at all. 
Human intellect, then, cannot fathom God, but a 
♦'.-.pushed human heart can know Him. ‘‘Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’’ 

This spiritual knowledge of God leads to that 
moral intuition which is to be the guide of life for 
the Christian. The spiritual man can draw •ethical 
distinctions, not necessarily in an intellectual sense, 
but by means of a new power which he acquires by 
communion with the Unseen. It can be compared 
with the ear of the musician. By natural bent, as 
well as by constant care and study, the musician has 
trained l?is ear to detect the faintest trace of dis- 
cord. ^The least discord gives him acute pain, whilst 
another man would feel no alarm even if all the pos- 
sible discords of the universe were paijked into one 
piece of music. In a like manner, knowledge of 
God and communion with Him refines the moral 
sense, so that, even apart from any formal com- 
mandment, sin is at once detected and its presence 
causes acute pain. The man who knows God needs 
no law; he is a law unto liimself. Some men ai;e 
^‘.gentlemen’' by education; others are so by 
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nature. The man who is a gentleman by nature 
wins our trust to a greater extent than tire other. 
The man who has simply been taught how /to do the 
right thing might easily forget. his instructions, but 
the other man has it in him to do that which is right. 
In the same way, the fully equipped and developed 
Christian “ cannot sin; for he is horn of God."' 

II. This knowledge of God, is life once more^ 
not only because it corrects and develops the intel- 
lectual faculties in man, but because it also forms 
the great inspiratioji to the effort to realise the ideal 
set before him. It is one thing that a man shcfuld"^" 
know his duty. The power to know one’s duty 
comes from God, but the power to do it is equally 
divincrin its origin. '' The people that do know their 
God shall be strong, and do exploits ” (Daniel xi. 
32). The word ‘‘ exploits ” is not in the original 
language: .‘‘and they are the people who do,** 
They are not, like many, mere talkers; to them God 
is not a theological or philosophical conception but 
an ethical reality. ^ 

Now this deep conviction of spiritual thmgs is 
one of the most signal needs of our own day. The 
measure of a man’s power is to be found not in his 
knowledge ^ut in his faith. We now more than 
ever need men who have convictions. Someone has 
said: “ Give to the world your convictions, it is al- 
ready burdened with sufficient doubts.” And this 
faith is at the heajt of the knowledge of God of 
which the text speaks. This was the strength of 
Moses, of whom it is said that “ he endured as 
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^ seeing* hiin who is invisible/’ You will also call to 

•» mind tho words spoken of St. Paul by Festus when 

he brought the Apostle to the notice of king Agrippa, 
‘^•But had certain questions against him of their own 
superstition, and of one Jesus, which was dead, 
whom Paul affirmed to be alive ” (Acts xxv.^ip). 
This was the spirit caught by Dr. Dale of Birming- 
ham when he said : ‘‘ We have apologised for Christ 
long enough, and He has no need of our apology; 
our duty now is to proclaim Plim.” He who 
‘‘ knows ” God has grasped Him as the only Reality. 

^JHe has taken a firm hold of God, and God has taken 
a firm hold of him. And this is what gives him a 
mission in life. 

^ All true men of God have a message to deliver 
and a mission to fulfil. The revelation of G^d has 
come to them through Jesus Christ whom he has 
sent.'' And they in turn have all been sent (verse 
i8). '' As thou has sent me into the world, even so 

have I also sent them into the world.” Their mis- 
sion is to complete their Master’s work. It is not 
to conquer God’s enemies, for they have been over- 
come, T)Ut rather to pursue them. Asahel could not 
conquer Abner, but he could overtake him in flight. 
'‘Resist the devil, and he will flee,^from you” 
(James iv. 7). Only the man who knows God knows 
sin, and fights it in his own heart and in the world. 
He is God’s co-worker. 


III. Finally, this knowledge of God, which 
elevates and purifies man’s nature within, is the germ 
which will gradually develop into the full and per- 
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feet life of the zvorld to come. ‘‘ Life eternal ” in 
the writings of St. John is a brilliant prospeet as well 
as the highest and richest of present possessions. In 
spiritual things the law of possession is vision. In 
earthly things, though we may enjoy what we see, 
we do not necessarily possess it. One of the most 
interesting sights of London is the Royal Mint. 
There a man may see gold beyond the dreams of 
avarice. Still the man is no richer when he comes 
out than he was when he entered. But the eye of 
faith makes a man possessor of all the spiritual real- 
ities which he beholds. That is the bargain we s^ike ^ 
with the Eternal: all we can see is ours. He who 
knows God has made Him his own inheritance. It 
is a beautiful thought of David^s when he declares^ 
that liti was no longer his own, but that he had given 
himself over in body and mind for time and eternity 
to God. But the corollary of this thought is still 
more beautiful in its daring, for David declares, not 
merely that he is God's, but that, in some inexplic- 
able way, God is also his. “ The Lord is my portion 
and mine inheritance." This is to know<}od, and 
this is life eternal — a man who has given himself 
wholly to God, and a man to whom consequently 
God has givpn Himself in retiurin, living in continual 
realisation of this blessed exchange. This is verily 
to know " the only true God." 

The objective truth which forms the basis and 
security of this subjective experience is the Incarna- 
tion and Work of Jesus Christ ‘‘ Whom he hath 
sTent." ‘‘ If ye had known me ye should have known 
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, my Father also.’^ “He that hath seen me hath 

’ seen tht Father. “ “ No man hath seen God 

at any time, the only-begotten Son which is in the 

K Eosom of tlie Father, he hath declared him.“ The 

1 . 

whole question therefore resolves itself into this : 

I • “ What think ye of Christ ?“ “ This is the wopk of 

I God, that ye believe in him whom he hath sent/' 

! What is God to you ? What are you to God? There 

was a tradition at Oxford that a lady once asked the 
late Master of Balliol, Benjamin Jowett, what he 
thought of God. After a brief silence the Master 
I re|died: “What I think of God, madam, matters 

very little; what God thinks of me matters a great 
deal." 

Heaven is life, activity^ service, Jacob on his 
deathbed had a sentimental objection to dying in 
Egypt, and his last injunction was that his bones at 
least should rest in the land of promise. His wish 
was carried out. But heaven is not for the dead. 
It is a place of full, vigorous life. This germ of 
knowledg-e will there grow, eternally grow. “ For 
now \ye see through a glass, darkly, but then face 
to face; now I know in part; but then shall I know 
even as also I am known " (i Cor. xiii. 12). It is 
a “ life" the consummation of which* is the clear, 
tjeatific vision of God. 
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• THE WISDOM OF GOD. 

Rejoicing in the habitable part of his earth;- 
and my delights were with the sons of men ,** — 
Proverbs viii. 31. 

This book forms a portion of the wonderful Wisdom , 
Literature of the Hebrews. The doctrine of G^d’s 
Wisdom was the characteristic doctrine of this 
period in Old Testament history. It is clearly akm^ 
to th^ doctrine of the Word in St. John^s Gospel. 
The divine method of teaching seems to be to take 
one great truth at a time. In the History of Doct- 
rine we shall find that, in the main, every great truth 
has its own period, and every period its own truth. 
In this period the predominant doctrine was that of 
the ‘‘ Wisdom of God.'' 

Of God's Wisdom in its relation to men two 
things are emphasised in this verse and the verse 
which immediately follows it. We have, first of 
all, God's Wisdom delighting in men\ ‘'my de- 
lights were with the sons of men." Then we have 
God's Wisdom directing men: "Now, therefore, 
hearken unto me, O ye children; for blessed are 
they that keep my'^wayg." Let us then direct our 
thoughts to these points. 
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I. We shall consider ^ firstly ^ the delight which 
God^s Wisdom takes in mankind, 

r But, first of all, what is meant here by the Wis- 
dom of God? There are two kinds of passages in 
which we find a reference to God’s Wisdom. In the 
one class of passages it is the subject about \^ich 
inspired men talk and write. That is intelligible. 
But in other passages, even more numerous — and 
so here — we find the Wisdom of God itself talking 
to men concerning itself. This is not so easily ex- 
plained. In the words of the text it is not that 
Wkvlom is spoken about, but it is a case where 
Wisdom speaks. 

The simplest and most convenient explanation is 
to say that this is poetry. This is the usual cavering 
placed over Old Testament difficulties. And there 
is an element of truth in it. The Eastern mind in 
its study of nature was more poetical than analytical. 
We are more inclined to dissect than to personify. 
There is here, however, more than poetic imagery. 
We hav« here not a personification merely, but a 
PersoA. For proof of this we turn to the New Testa- 
ment. The great and fundamental ideas of Revela- 
tion run through the Bible from beginning to end. 
We find their roots in the Old Testament, and their 
full fruition in the New. The Bible is its own ex- 
positor. The best theologian is the man who knows 
his Bible well, who can bring one verse to cast light 
upon another, and who is able Jo trace the gradual 
development of God’s truth in the revelation which 
He has given of it. 
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The two great apostles of Wisdom in New Testa- 
ment times were St. James and St. Paul. rSt. John 
was pre-eminently the apostle of Love, and St. Peter 
the apostle of Faith. But St. James and St. Pam 
had their thoughts centred rather in the Wisdom of 
Godf 

The Inspiration of the Spirit did not do away 
with the personal characteristics of each of these 
two writers, and, consequently, the Wisdom of God 
is not spoken of by the two from the same stand- 
point. St. James was an eminently practical man. 
He can hardly be called a Theologian at all, and he 
certainly was not a Poet. He was just the type of 
man to serve with distinction on Executive Com- 
mittees; he was ‘'a servant of Jesus Christ.^' He^ 
had \(^y little faith in creed and feeling, apart from 
corresponding works. He had no respect for 
orthodoxy where it was not accompanied by high 
morality; for he assures us in fiis own blunt way 
that the devil is orthodox enough; he believes and 
trembles. 

To such a practical mind the Wisdom cf God is 
a very practical thing. “The wisdom that is from 
above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy 
to be intreated, full of mercy and good fruits, with- 
out partiality, and without hypocrisy.'' 

St. Paul takes a deeper view, which is, however^ 
quite consistent with that of St. James, because it 
underlies it. To him the Wisdom of God is a Phi- 
^ losophy and a Pei;sonality. “For the Jews," he 
says, “ require a sign, 'and the Greeks seek after 
wisdom; but we preach Christ crucified, unto the 
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Jews a stumbling block, and unto the Greeks fool- 
ishness; J)ut unto them which are called, both Jews 
and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the 
\(^isdom of God ” (i Cor. i. 22 — 24). And this is 
not a stray thought : it comes again in the thirtieth 
verse of the same chapter. “ But of him are ye in. 
Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemp- 
tion.'' Thus St. Paul supplies the true key to the 
Wisdom Literature of the Jews — not that the Jew- 
ish writers thought directly of Christ, but rather 
that they were led unawares towards a doctrine 
whi^ was afterwards to be more fully revealed. 

Thus St. Paul unites with St. John, and Christ 
is both'* Wisdom " and the "Word," a somewhat 
rare combination. Among men; some are men of 
wisdom, others men of words. Here, in an ideal 
man we find both in full perfection. He only can 
reveal. He is God's Wisdom. All God's thoughts 
are thought out in Him. He is also the Divine Ex- 
pression. 

In Chi'ist God delights in man. He rejoices in 
the eafth on man's account. The Welsh version 
reads: "rejoicing in the habitation of the earth," 
as if God, before he had yet created anything, de- 
lighted in the very spot where the earth was to be, 
on man's account. And God's first delight now is 
in the " habitable part " of the earth. This is a 
marvellous proof of God's infinite love. The earth, 
" where every prospect please^ and only man is 
vile," has no interest for Its Maker apart from 
human kind. God must be fond of every form of 
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beauty; He must love flowers, for otherwise He 
would not have created so many of them. ^ But He 
takes a keener delight in a valley full of human life. 
He rejoices in the ‘‘habitable part.*' ^ 

“The Lord loveth the gates of Zion more than all 
the dwellings of Jacob ’’ (Psalm Ixxxvii. 2). In the 
“ dwellings of Jacob ** each family worships God by 
itself; and God loves that. They say that we nowa- 
days are not as religious in our home-life as our 
forefathers were. If it is so, it is a sad state of 
affairs. For when God is banished from the hearths 
of a nation it will not take long to banish Him from 
the temple as well. God loves the family worship 
held in the “ dwellings of Jacob. “ But He loves 
the “gates of Zion’’ still more. And why? Be-^ 
cause 4 here all the dwellings come together, and 
worship God in solemn assembly. There is a par- 
ticular blessing to be had in God’s sanctuary which 
you cannot obtain elsewhere. Some people argue 
thus : Why cannot I read a sermon at home ? When 
a man takes to buying sermons it is time for his 
Minister to call. God has His altar, and to that 
men must come. “ Wherever two or tlir^e are 
gathered togethefy there I am in the midst of 
them.’’ 

In Zion God’s wisdom is at its best. The deepest 
wisdom of God has been revealed in the Church. 

“ To the intent that now unto the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places might be known by the 
Church the manifold wisdom of God ’’ (Ephes. iii. 
10). “The manifold wisdom”: there is a fold of 
it' revealed in Creation and Providence, but not all. 
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Here all is revealed: “the manifold wisdom of 
God/’ ^Redemption is as perfect a revelation of 
God ns could be given. “ God commendeth his love 
towards us, in that while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us.” 

II. This Wisdom of God claims to direct men, 
to plan their lives for them and to lead them. This 
'Wisdom crieth and uttereth her voice. “ Unto you, 
O. men, I call; and my voice is tio the sons of man. 
O ye simple, understand wisdom; and, ye fools, be 
^ ye of an understanding heart.” 

^here are at least two conceptions of the spring 
of moral actions — “ fear ” and “ love.” The first 
^was the Old Testament idea : “ the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom.” We find the second 
in the New Testament : “ the love of God constrain- 
eth us.” Man’s highest life is to love God fo'r His 
own sake, and to let virtue be its own reward. There 
is a Heaven; it is not a dream: there is a Hell; 
who can doubt it ? And, in a crude age, these must 
be used ^s moral inducements. But they are not 
the highest appeals. Man cannot hate sin simply as 
sin brings punishment, for such hatred of sin would 
be nothing more or less than a form of selfJove, 
and self-love is of the very essence of sin. The 
motive to a good life must be the love of Christ shed 
abroad in the heart. 

God is infinitely interested in each human life. 
He looks and listens. His ears are ever open. Bar 
timaeus — ^blind and poor by^the road-side — cried out 
to Jesus, and Jesus heard him.” The crowd charged 
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him "‘that he should hold his peace/^ It is ever so. 
But when he seems about to get that which Jdc cries 
for — when Christ caUs him — the same people are the 
very first to congratulate him, saying: Be of good" 
comfort, rise, he calleth thee/' Hagar, lonely and 
in despair in the wilderness of Beersheba, attracted 
the notice of Heaven by her cry. Thus God loves 
men, and desires to dwell among them. Men have a 
tendency to separate themselves from their fellow- 
men. They remove from the city to the suburbs, 
from the house in the row to the mansion and the 
park. What higher proof is needed that God loveth 
the habitable part of the earth than that He ^as 
come to dwell there Himself? It was once asked: 

“ Will God in very deed dwell with men on the 
earthier The answer has come. ‘^The saying is 
true." * " And I heard a great voice out of heaven, 
saying. Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and he will dwell with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be with them and be 
their God/' When His mother lost the child Jesus 
she looked for Him in the crowd. John-saw tlie 
Divine Idea fulfilled: and lo, "a great muh:itude 
which no man can number, of all nations and kin- 
dreds and peoples and tongues stood before the 
Throne and before the Lamb." Amen. 


XVIIl. 

THE LAMP OF THE WORD. 


“ Thy word is a lamp unto my fcet^ and a light 
unto my path,'* Psalm cxix. 105. 

The Book of Psalms is, strictly speaking-, the only 
devotional book in our sacred collection. In the 
New Testament there is no book of devotion. There 
art'books of narrative and of doctrine, but no book 
of prayers or of hymns. One reason for this is that 
no great development is possible in the spiritual ex- 
periences of men since the early days of Israel. An- 
other reason is, the permanent value of the Book of 
Psalms as an inspired expression of those experi- 
ences. 

Religion is both inward and outward, subjective 
and objective. It is a Revelation without and an 
Inspiration within. In the former, there has been 
a con4;inuous progress. There was once a daw7i 
of Revelation,’’ when, after a long night of gloom 
and desolation, the truth first began to reveal itself 
dimly on the horizon. That faint glimmer grew 
into the perfect day. The Incarnation was the 
crowning act of the self-revelation of God to man. 
Yet religion as it is in the heart is ever much the 
same. Not only is it the same in the history of the 
Jews under the Old Testament and in the history 
of the Christian Church under the New, but it is tfie 
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same in all the great religions of the world. What 
are the so-called permanent elements in religion^’ ? 
Whatever they are, whether fear or faith, supersti- 
tion or reverence, they are in all lands and ages the" 
same in essence, however much they may differ in 
form-i 

And these primary and fundamental root-ideas 
of religion are embodied in the Psalms in a way to 
which we can find no equal in any other book. The 
Psalms, then, have a permanent value, not only 
because they are so clearly Divine in origin, but 
also, and to an almost equal degree, because they 
are so human in sentiment and expression. Tffeir 
historical value is challenged. They are said to be 
of late date and we are sometimes assured that ^ 
hardly any of them can be of Davidic authorship. Be 
that as it may, this Hymn Book of the Second 
Temple will retain its hold upon serious minds as 
long as they find in it an expression of the pre- 
dominant thoughts of a religious man in whatever 
age. 

This Psalm is in praise of God’s Worch The 
Psalm stands alone for many reasons. It is unique 
in its structural beauty. It is probably the most 
artistic in plan and execution of all the Psalms. It 
all turns around one great central thought, the glory 
of God’s Word; and the theme is treated with the 
fullest wealth of illustration and finish. It is clearly 
a Psalm of deep feeling. John Ruskin says of it 
that it was the Psalm which in his youth he hated 
m^ost, and which, in his bid age, he loved best. It 
is a rare combination to find deep feeling expressed 
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in perfect form. This Psalm is not a marble statue, 
perfect hut cold and dead; it is a loving- tribute of 

a heart nourished upon God's Word. 

• 

These words present before ns Revelation in its 
practical aim, '' Thy word is a lamp unto my, feet, 
and a light unto my path.'’ Mathew Arnold, 
following a German master, thought and taught 
that the practical aim was the only aim of Revela- 
tion. That, however, was but half the truth, The 
word of God is a lamp to the understanding, to 
show us what to believe. It is a lamp to our hearts, 
to ^ach us what to love; and in this particular ex- 
pression, it is a ‘‘lamp unto our feet/* to teach us 
how we should walk. 

» 

A lamp to the feet, “ Walking," in the* Bible, 
means living. It is the usual expression for moral 
conduct. “Enoch walked with God." ’“Those 
who walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit." 
But why is this ? The word must be taken as an il- 
lustration of the influence of habits of life upon 
language. The original mode of life was nomadic. 
Nations first live by continual movement. They do 
not settle down until they are sufficiently civilised. 
Thus the fathers of Israel had dwelt ^ tents, with 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. The ancient shrines 
at Bethel and Shiloh were but proofs of their wan- 
derings. Such was Abraham's faith that he hoped 
for a “ city." He had never seen a house. He was 
a wanderer, but a wanderer with God. 

“Walking" suggests a particular, definite di- 
rection, and a consistent movement in that direction. 
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Life means moral progress in goodness or evil. 
When we estimate characters we usually strike an 
average. We add a man’s failings up on the one^ 
side, and his good qualities on the other, and then 
give^a generous judgment upon the result. God 
does not strike an average. To Him all are either 
good or bad. He takes no account of the manu- 
factured morality of a sinner, and He ‘‘ forgets ” 
the shortcomings of His saints. All men’s lives 
mean to God definite moral progress in a fixed di- 
rection. 

But in spite of the fundamental oneness o^ all 
human experience, there is a peculiarity, an indi- 
viduality, which belongs to each life. Thus we 
read here of a light unto the path.*' The road" 
is for the many; the path is for the few, for the 
one. Though we like sheep” have gone astray; 
that is, following each other, all in a flock, still 
each turned his own way.” Each life has its own 
temptations, trials, successes and failures. And 
” every 07ie of us shall give account of hjmself to 
God.” And God’s Word, as here set forth, sheds 
by its continued inspiration a special light on all the 
special problems of each life. It is a light unto the 
path — the lonely, solitary path. ” Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path.” 

It is often hard to realise that all Revelation is 
practical. There is a practical side to every truth 
however abstract, and the practical is the final ob- 
ject of all. ”A11 scripture is given by the inspira- 
tion of God .... that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
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But it often becomes one of the most difficult duties 
of our ^Christian life to connect the great doctrines 
of our faith with our common experience. What, it 
may be asked, have such great truths as those of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation and the Atonement to do 
with our daily life? They seem far off, out of^every 
connection with our experience. Yet when we know 
them better we shall find that the deepest truths are 
often the most practical. As we grow in the know- 
ledge of truth we grow, also, in our power to as- 
similate and use it. It is ever the same with the 
forces of Nature. Think of Electricity. The rude 
savage looks at the storm of thunder and lightning 
with solemn awe, and hides himself. He feels that 
, he is in the presence of powers which are greater 
and mightier far than he, powers which he* is able 
neither to control nor comprehend. In his alarm 
he wonders what it can all be for. But as he pro- 
gresses, masters the laws of this mysterious agency 
and finds out its method of operation, he finds that 
this great and awful power is one of the most use- 
ful factors in civilised life. 

HoWy theiiy is God^s Word the laynp of life? It 
is so, 

I. Because it reveals the true aim of life. What is 
man to live for? Life itself cannot be its own ob- 
ject and end; we must use the advantages of life for 
some higher purpose. The aim of life, according to 
the teaching of Christ, is to Jbe perfect. ‘‘ Be ye 
therefore perfect, even a5 your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.” Man lives, not for himself, but 
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to glorify God in himself. The meaning of one of 
the commonest words for sin in the New Testament 
is to miss the mark/’ to fall short of the goal. 
How can this be remedied ? Some think it can only" 
be remedied by adapting the mark to the conditions 
of humanity. This is what is done in heathen re- 
ligions, and by the Church of Christ when she falls 
short of the great ideal. This however is not 
Christ’s method. 

A great poet has said, and said truly: "'Not 
failure, but a low aim is sin.” We are too apt to 
judge the lives of men by the two standards- of 
” failure ” and' success.” The apparently success- 
ful man may be in reality, and in the sight of God, 
the most distressing failure. It is not a question of ** 
whether we fail or not, but rather of what we are 
aiming at. Let us aim at being perfect, even though 
we fail. Thus spiritual ambition becomes the con- 
tinual stimulus of the spiritual life. ” Not as though 
I had already attained, either were already perfect; 
but I follow after, if that I may apprehend that for 
which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. 

. . . . I press toward the mark for the prize of 

the high calling of God in Christ Jesus ” (Phil. iii. 
12, 14). r 

II. In God*s Word, also, we find the true pattern 
of life. Revelation is not made in a new theory of. 
perfection set forth in words, but in a perfect Being 
and a perfect Life lived under human conditions. 
The soul of the Bible is Christ, Who left us an ex- 
ample that we might follow in His steps. The 
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secret of the Christian life is the Imitation of Christ. 
We study His living" image in the Gospels, and, be- 
holding the glory of the Lord, we are changed 
^mto the same image from glory to glory, even as 
by the Spirit of the Lord/’ 

Christ can be an example to all men. The saints 
of the Old and New Testaments could not be that, 
for they were not perfect. They very often fell 
where they were supposed to be strongest. Of this 
Abraham, Moses and many other prominent saints 
are instances. In addition to that the conditions 
und^r which different saints lived were very varied. 
Compare, for example, the conditions of the life of 
St. Paul with those of the life of St. John. But 
«*Christ is divine, and is a universal example. We 
are called upon to be ‘‘ imitators of God, a*s dear 
children” (Ephes. v. i). In Christ perfection is in- 
telligible and practical. We are to follow in His 
steps, to walk even as He walked. We have no 
need to go to Palestine to see the places where He 
once was. With regard to the exact position of 
many of* these there are endless doubts. But His 
moral and spiritual footmarks are clear; let us 
follow them. In this way we shall have ” a lamp 
unto our feet, and a light unto our p?4;h.” 

III. God^s Word in the soul is the principle and 
inspiration of life. It would be vain and even cruel 
to tell a helpless moral being to be perfect unless we 
could also point out some method of making him so. ^ 
It was because of this that che great moral theorie^s 
of Greece failed. There was no moral motive- 
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power. The machinery seemed perfect enough, but 
there was nothing to make it go. TheAVord of 
God is a power within as well as a light without. It 
leads because it governs the heart. It is an inward 
force. It disciplines the conscience and directs the 
inw^ird thought. A clean heart is the only secret of 
an upright life. The Word must be deeper than the 
memory and the understanding. It must be in the 
very seat of the higher life as a fashioning and in- 
spiring principle. And thus it becomes a lamp that 
can never be extinguished, a “ hurricane lamp 
that can never be put out. Let us, therefore, ^ray 
for grace to receive the engrafted word which is 
able to save our souls,’' and, by our being ‘‘ doers 
of the word and not hearers only ” it shall becomes' 
for u^a lamp for our feet in this our night of earthly 
life until the Great Dawn shall come and the shad- 
ows flee away. Amen. 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE KINGDOM, OF 
HEAVEN. 

''He answered and said unto them, Because it 
is given unto you to know the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven, but to them it is not given. For 
whosoever hath, to him shall be given ^ and he shall 
hai^e more abundance : but zvhosoever hath not, 
from him shall be taken away even that he hath/* 
Matthew xiii. ii, 12. 

The primary object of these words in the connec- 
tion in which we here find them is to explain why 
our Lord at this time spoke only in parables. This . 
was clearly not His mode of teaching* in His early 
ministry. Many of His recorded sermons — and 
some of the g-reatest — belong to a period prior to 
the adoption of this method. To that period 
we must assign the Sermon on the Mount, which 
many to-day regard as the greatest and most im- 
portant of all our Lord’s sermons. Those early 
utterances of His were in plain, short, intelligible 
and comprehensible terms. They were meant for 
^1, and were, in a sense, understood by all. In 
this chapter, however, His teaching underwent a 
sudden and complete transformation. He now - 
spoke in parables, and in parables only. And 
though this method of teaching was well-known to 
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Oriental minds yet our Lord had never before used 
it. Realising this, the disciples came to Him asking 
for an explanation. Why speakest thou unto- 
them in parables?'' Then come the words of the- 
text as our Lord's answer to their question : I 
speak in parables ‘‘ because it is given unto you to 
know the mysteries of the^kingdom of heaven, but 
to them it is not given. For whosoever hath, to* 
him shall be given, and he shall have more abund- 
ance." 

Our first difficulty is to see how this is an ex- 
planation at all. How can we trace any connection 
between these words and the parables and parabolic 
teaching? In our endeavour to do this we must 
first notice that our Lord's ministry had at this ,, 
point :: new purpose. And the new purpose justi- 
fied a new method. The object which our Lord had 
in view in His earlier sermons was to make a clear 
and emphatic declaration of an impending change 
in the spiritual dealings of God with the nation. 
That proclamation is clothed in simple words, and 
is meant for everybody: " Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand." John the Baptist had pre- 
cisely the same message to proclaim. He was a 
"Voice " — not a "Word," Christ was the "Word" — 
a shout in the wilderness to awaken the dead form- 
alists and sensualists of his day. That voice con- 
veyed no meaning beyond the fact that a great and 
supreme crisis had come. The immediate effect of 
_ this was to gather a crowd. Now, in the opening 
. vejses of this chapter we find that that object had 
been fully realised; the nation had been aroused,. 
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and the hills and dales of Galilee were in the tur- 
r moil of ^ great and sudden religious awakening. 

In such a crowd the motives w^ere almost as 
•humerous as the men who came. Some came from 
idle curiosity; many from malice, and it is quite 
probable that only a few came from the high hope 
that the fulness of the time had at last arrived. Our 
Lord, therefore, had to ‘‘judge’’ the people, to 
divide this heterogeneous mass of humanity; and 
for this work He found in the parable the necessary 
instrument. We find, then, that the parable was 
primarily meant, not to further explain the truth, 
but'io “judge” the hearers. If our Lord’s only 
purpose had been to make the truth simpler and 
^easier to understand He would not have spoken in 
parables. For a parable does not necessarily make 
the truth plainer. In St. John xvi. 29 “ speaking 
plainly ” and “ speaking in parables ” are put in 
marked contrast. “ Lo, now speakest thou plainly, 
and speakest no proverb ” — no parable. In fact we 
are told (Mark iv. 12) that our Lord spoke in par- 
ables so«that some people might not understand: 
“ Tha^seeing they may see, and not perceive; and 
hearing they may hear, and not understand; lest at 
any time they should be converted, and their sins 
should be forgiven them.” 

Yet the parable, though in itself it might hinder 
men from arriving at the truth, still to those who 
were already spiritually-minded it became the means 
of further light. “For whosoever hath, to him 
shall be given.” And this i^ a universal law. The 
people who have are always the people who receive. 
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A man with no art in his soul goes to the Autumn 
Exhibition. He goes in just because it happens to 
be a rainy day. It is miserable outside, and so he 
substitutes one misery for another, and goes in to^ 
see the paintings. Yet, though he sees everything, 
he sees nothing. He brought nothing with him into 
the Gallery, and he got nothing in return and takes 
nothing away. “ Seeing, he saw, but he did not 
perceive.’’ He got in proportion to what he had. 

Or take another illustration from life. I hap- 
pened to be staying a short time ago with an old 
College friend of mine, and he showed me a photo- 
graph which he kept with great care. To meHhat 
photograph conveyed nothing. I could only see the 
venerable and kindly-looking face of a lady in the 
autunui tints of life. Yet to look at that photo* 
graph brought tears to the eyes of my friend. It 
was all that was left to him of her who was to him 
the dearest of mothers. Visions of happy child* 
hood, of school and college, of home and early man- 
hood, crowded upon him as he looked upon it. It 
appealed to what was tenderest within hira, 

In precisely the same way stood the pictures our 
Lord drew for men in His parables. Those who 
knew not God could not recognise His likeness, and 
they went away empty. He that hath not, from 
him shall be taken away even that he hath.” But 
to those who were already in spiritual touch with 
the mysteries of the kingdom these parables con- 
veyed much. They read in them the mind of God. 
” For whosoever hath, 'to him shall be given.” The 
parables were thus intended for those to whom it 
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had been given “ to know the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven/’ 

o 

When we take a broader view of these words in 
^heir general relation to the truth revealed to the 
Church at all times we find that our Lord here enunci- 
ates two great principles of knowledge in spiri^tual 
things. We find here, first, that the kingdom of 
heaven is a kingdom of mysteries. We also find 
that these mysteries are revealed in proportion to 
the use ive 'make of our own spiritual instincts, 
“For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he 
shall have more abundance.” 

I. Firstly, then, we note the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

The word “ mystery ” is to be found in a two- 
fold sense in the New Testament. To begin with, 
“mystery ” means a thing which, owing to its in- 
herent incomprehensibility to man, cannot under 
any conditions be revealed. We live in the age of 
pure reason. The great cult of the day is the cult 
of intell^t. We know much, and we are gradually 
getting* to know more. We argue, therefore, that 
in time we shall know everything. Were Natural 
Phenomena the only possible realm of thought that 
might have been true. Man will practtcally master 
Nature through and through at some future date. 
But the “kingdom of heaven” helps the world 
on to a deeper sobriety of thought if only by con- 
tinually keeping before it the fact that there are 
things in heaven and earth ki the existence of which 
man has to believe, but which he cannot explain or 
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even comprehend. There are things which are in- 
trinsically and necessarily mysteries. . 

Such, however, cannot be the meaning of the 
word here; for the mysteries here spoken of are"" 
mysteries to be known. These are not mysteries be- 
cause they cannot be revealed owing to their depth 
and magnitude; they are mysteries only at this 
time, owing to the economy of God. Thus St. Paul 
ispeaks of the call of the Gentiles as a great mystery, 
not because it was in itself above thought,? but 
rather because hitherto it had not been revealed. 
“ Which in other ages was not made known unto 
the sons of men, as it is now revealed unto hisTioly 
apostles and prophets by the Spirit.’^ Thus these 
mysteries of the kingdom are not beyond revela-^ 
tion. ^They are mysteries to be “known.’’ 

But the question naturally suggests itself : “Why 
should there be any mystery?” If God intended 
to reveal His mind at all why did He not do so in 
one complete and final act of self-revelation? The 
souls of men are being continually perplexed by 
their futile efforts to comprehend things which they 
cannot fathom. The moral teaching of the "Gospel 
is plain, and most of the History is intelligible; 
then why need there be doctrines and mysteries ? 

I. On this question it must be remembered as a 
general maxim that the fact of there being a mys- 
tery in connection with anything does not necessarily 
hinder us from making the utmost practical use of 
that thing. We certainly use some things better 
a\:cording as we understand them better. But we 
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understand things better by using them more. We 
start by, using things before we know them. It 
follows &en that mystery is not confined to Christ- 
ian truth alone; every truth has in it an element of 
mystery. There are always those who argue that 
it is neither fair nor healthy to feed the mind with 
faiths which the reason cannot measure. No man, 
they say, ought to believe anything except what 
he can understand. Let all '‘mystery,’’ therefore, 
be put aside, and let the Church fix her faith in com- 
prehensible terms. Our first answer to that is : 
apply it first to your bodily wants and social habits. 
Tea^h the people that they ought not to eat any- 
thing except that which they know all about. Let 
every man, first of all, pass an examination in all the 
history and development of what is placed 9n the 
table before him before he touches anything. It is 
clear that, physically, we should all starve were it 
not that we live by faith. 

In our great cities to-day most things are driven 
by electricity. All the cars are propelled and lighted 
by this piysterious natural force. Why not there- 
fore te^ch the public? Why not distribute "Primers 
of Science ” to the masses of the people, and tell 
them they ought not to travel on an electric car 
until they know all about electricity? Of such 
madness no one has ever dreamt. We live by em- 
ploying the unknown, which is not the less unknown 
the more we know it. It follows then that there is 
nothing contrary at least to the usual and necessary 
habits of men in asking them to rest their souls on a * 
kingdom of mysteries. * 

o 
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2. Again, every revelation from God must neces- 

sarily be accompanied by a mystery. It i^ so not 
simply owing to the arbitrary word and will of God, 
but from the necessities of the case. In every^ 
revelation from God, for one thing, a divine and a 
hum«.n mode of thinking come into contact. Wl^en 
God speaks to man it is not as when man speaks to 
man. A man could conceivably exchange every 
thought that ever passed through his brain with an- 
other man of a congenial mind. Both minds are on 
the same plane of existence. But the thoughts of 
God can only come to us in parts, and though much 
has come there is more left unrevealed. Every re- 
velation that comes into the world comes attended 
by corresponding mysteries. Indeed every fresh re-^ 
velatidn points to a still deeper mystery, just as a 
man looking through his telescope at a star sees 
other stars of whose existence he was not previously 
aware. He turns away from his telescope with 
fuller knowledge certainly, but still a sadder and a 
wiser man because he has been again reminded of 
the vastness of God's creation. Thus w6^ read in 
St. John's Gospel : No man hath seen Sod at 

any time;" but now a revelation of God has been 
given: Tl]e only begotten Son, which is in the 

bosom of the Father, he hath declared him." But, 
again, the Incarnation is itself the greatest of all 
mysteries. Great was the mystery of God; yes, and 
“ great is the mystery of godliness : God was mani- 

- fest in the flesh." 

n • 

3. Lastly, this very mystery, however perplex- 
ing, will be to all serious minds the highest proof 
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of the divine origin of it all. No man can compre- 
hend Clfristian truth fully; it certainly follows then 
^that no human intellect could have given it being. 

As Ruskin says : it is one of the marks of divine 
— • truth that it should appear self-contradictory. In 

the mind of God it exists in eternal unity. To*us it 
has come in parts, and we often fail in our attempts 
I to fit the parts together. “ Believing when we can- 

not see,’’ for the kingdom is a kingdom in a mys- 
’ tery. 

II. Our second principle is that the Revelation 
• we Obtain of these mysteries is m proportion to the 
use we make of our own spiritual mstincts, ‘'For 
^whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall 
have more abundance.^’ • 

And this is the general law. The method is 
scientific. We are to argue about the unknown from • 
, what we can be certain about. “ Whosoever hath.'* 

It is always the hardest thing to persuade people to 
make use of that which lies close to their hands. We 
are to]cf that the oldest science is Astronomy; the 
first things studied by men were the stars, and the 
stars are the furthest things we can see. The young- 
est science, it seems, is Geology, and Uiat has to do 
with the very earth under our feet. 

“Whosoever hath.** What can this mean? 
What have we at all that we can thus use to help us 
to better understand the mysteries? i(a) First, we 
havjs all our natural instincts. But these are de- * 
praved : true, but not entirely so. Rome is m 
ruins, still we can form some idea of the architec- 
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ture even from those very ruins. No one would be 
interested in ruins did they not suggestr former 
greatness. Alan has been both great and good, and 
the ruins of humanity are the ruins of a perfect^ 
Temple built by God for Himself. Goodness may 
be nbw no more than a forgotten dream; but you 
can recall it. You remember how the king in the 
book of Daniel had not only failed to understand 
his dream, but had altogether forgotten it. The 
wise men came, and, probably, relying upon the 
fact that the dream had been quite forgotten, told 
the king their own imaginations. But he could not 
be deceived. Though he had forgotten his dream 
still he would recognise it. if he heard it, and he 
instantly did so when Daniel repeated it to him. Iiv 
the same way the Gospel appeals to the dormant 
past in the experience of the soul. It recalls a for- 
• gotten reality. The instincts of humanity respond 
to the touch. 

It is the accepted tradition that Homer, the 
great Greek poet, was, like Alilton, a blind man. 
But those who have carefully studied his \^orks are 
firmly of opinion that, even if he was really blind 
when he wrote his poems, he could not have been 
always so. /Though he never attributes colour to 
a flower and never calls the sky blue, yet he has 
descriptions of the dawn and the incoming tide 
which, it is agreed, could never have been written 
by a man who had never seen those things. In a 
similar way, the moral and spiritual blindness of 
humanity was not from the beginning. Alen see 
now because they once saw before. The human 
race was not " born blind.'' 
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There is a natural and there is also an artificial 
way of J:hinking, and the natural way always leads 
to faith. You can persuade yourselves to believe 
^anything, but if you leave the mind to run instinc- 
tively it will rest in the truths of religion. The 
Atheist and the Agnostic and the Positivist ar-e the 
products of our civilisation. There are no Agnos- 
tics among savage tribes. And why? Simply be- 
cause they have not been fettered by any intellect- 
ual pride or affection; they have followed their 
own instincts. The child who has buried his father 
believes in another world. He would have had to 
do ^olence to his own nature to think otherwise. 

(b) There is, in addition to this natural bent, a 
^new power given by the grace of the Spjrit of 
Christ. We have the mind of Christ. ‘‘ We know 
that the Son of God is come, and he has given us 
an understanding that we may know him that is 
true.’’ This power we have to use. By this light 
we are to live. And the Church around us has 
been scv ordained by Christ as to be our help in 
fostering its development. All these things “ we 
have,” besides the “ Spirit of truth which leadeth 
into all truth.” By employing these we shall gradu- 
ally come to know the mysteries. * 

God’s salvation, in conclusion, is a salvation by 
the revelation of truth. The keynote of the Plan 
of Salvation is not our safety but our eternal growth. 
God means that we shall forever share His own., 
thoughts. And this we do if we make any trutji, 
however small, our own. According to an ancient 
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custom in Wales land was once secured by secretly 
building a hut on the open common in the silent 
hours of the night. If this could be done without 
attracting the notice of the lord of the manor, and'^ 
if the smoke ascended from the simple hearth at 
dawij, then the following day the land surrounding 
the hut would be the man^s inheritance for ever. 
We are but hurried labourers erecting our simple 
huts on the vast expanse of truth, and we do it often 
in the darkness of the night. But if at the dawn 
of the eternal day that is to come we shall have 
made any truth our own by S)mipathy and faith, 
then will God grant us an eternal inheritance iif the 
light of Truth. Let us cling on to these mysteries 
until the great dawn breaks and the darkness is no 
more. Amen. 
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** If by any means I might attain unto the resur^ 
rection of the dead. Not as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect: but I follow 
after, if that I may apprehend that for which also 
I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. Philippians 
12 . 

The interest and charm of St. PauFs Epistles is due 
^ in part to the fact that he talks so freely in them 
about himself. We catch frequent glimpses of his 
inner soul. This personal element is not only in- 
teresting, but useful as well. It helps us, for one 
thing, to trace the gradual development of the Ap- 
ostle's faith. By comparing different Epistles/ 
written at different times, we see how his knowledge 
and e:?cperience grew. And our conception of In- 
spiration makes this important. In the Scriptures 
we have God revealing Himself in historical events 
and in human personalities. The revelation was 
not, after all, in what men said or wrote, but in the 
men themselves, who were the chosen vessels " of 
God. And the more we know of them the better 
we can understand their teaching. 

St. Paul gives practically the whole of this chap:: 
ter to a picture of himself. This he felt he could 
do when writing to a church so devoted and so sym- 
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pathetic as the church in Philippi. He looks at him- 
self from two standpoints. In verses 4 — 6che des- 
cribes to us what he had been, and in verses 8— ii 
what he aimed to be. In the Apostle's past there 
was really no cause for shame. The Apostle, before 
his conversion, was one of the highest types pf 
human character which the world, apart from the 
Gospel, could produce. In his conversion we find 
the experience of a man who was already the ripest 
fruit of the culture and faith' of his day. He was 
'' touching the righteousness which is in the law, 
blameless." Yet the Apostle regarded this highly 
conscientious and respectable past with horror'^nd 
shame. On another occasion the contemplation of 
it caused him to describe himself as the chief of 
sinners* He always thanked God that he was not 
what he had been. 

But he found no comfort in regarding himself in 
the light of what he hoped to be. " Brethren, I 
count not myself to have apprehended, but this one 
thing I do .... I press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in ChrisPjesus." 
These words contain the Message of the Gospel 
to the saved. The Gospel's chief and first appeal 
is to the simmer, but there is often the danger of 
suggesting, though unintentionally, that the work 
is done when the sinner " decides for Christ," and 
is reckoned among the saints. The New Testament 
really contains no message for the sinner directly. 
C^hrist spoke oftener to His chosen disciples than to 
the open crowd. There are no Epistles to the sin- 
ners; all are addressed to the saints. Spiritual reali- 
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ties cannot be seen or appreciated by the man who is 
not twice born. The beauty of the Cathedral win- 
dows cannot be appreciated from the street. They 
are intelligible and beautiful only to those within. 
St. Paul here speaks of himself as he was m Christ 
Jesus, and of this higher life he says ^three 
things. It is 

I. A life of high aim. 

II. A life of apparent failure. 

III. A life of constant perseverance. 

tI. It is a life of high ahn — the highest aim. 
‘‘ If by any means I might attain unto the resur- 
rection of the dead.’^ Wliat does the Apostle mean 
by that? Is not the resurrection the common in- 
heritance of all men? Are we raised upon condition 
that we strive for it, and win it? Are the just alone 
raised ? 

Consider St. PauPs characteristic teaching on 
this question of resurrection. According to him 
the ClTristian life is, on the one hand, based upon 
a resurrection; and, on the other, it culminates and 
is made perfect in a resurrection. The Christian 
man lives on earth between two great resurrections; 
the one is a fact of experience and is already passed, 
the other is the high object of hope and endeavour. 
St. Paul in his teaching lays great stress on the 
mystical union which exists between the saints and 
their ascended and glorified Lord. They shared 
all His experiences. They were ‘‘crucified \Yith 
him,” and they were “buried with him by baptism 
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unto death.” They were ‘‘ risen ” with Christ, and 
were ” made to sit with him in the heavenly glaces.” 
The beginning' and foundation of their spiritual -life 
was this experience of resurrection with Christ. The 
saints are men already raised from the dead (Ephes. 
»• I)v 

This is the beginning. And the work, thus begun 
in a spiritual resurrection in Christ, is, at the last 
day, to be consummated in the resurrection of the 
body. St. Paul says but little in his Epistles about 
the general resurrection of all men. It does not 
follow that he does not accept and teach that doc- 
rine. Here, as in i Cor. xv., he is thinking marfnly 
of the resurrection of the just; and this is suggested 
by the very words used. He calls it “ resurrection 
from the dead ” (R.V.). Of the saints alone is this 
true. A general resurrection may be a resurrection 
of the dead, not from the dead. The resurrection 
of the sinner is only the removal of the body and 
soul from one state of death into another. The man 
was dead before — ^body and soul apart; he is still 
dead — ^body and soul re-united. He has nc^ come 
out of death unto life. The just are raised “ from ” 
the dead; the last link that joined them to any form 
of death is broken. And to the mind of the Apostle 
sin and death'^went together: “The wages of sin 
is death.” To have finished with death is only pos- 
sible when we have finished with sin. So the “ resur;; 
rection from the dead ” stands for the perfection 
which is our aim. 

^By way of further analysis of this perfection 
which the resurrection represents, and which is the 
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high object of our spiritual hope, St. Paul uses two 
expressions: — ‘ 

(a) Knowledge. ‘‘ The excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus, our Lord/" — to know the 
Lord, and, in a sense, to know even as l 4 ie Lord 
knows. This includes the intellectual growth of 
mankind up to the furthest limits of its possibilities. 
The mind of man, though finite, is capable of eternal 
growth; and the love of Christ, which is to be 
known, is even above knowledge."" Man is saved 
ultimately by Truth, by apprehension of the “ truth 
as^t is in Jesus."" All emotion will evaporate unless 
based upon truth. This is the heart’s knowledge of 
God in Christ. There can be no greater error than 
to say that religion dwarfs the soul : it is the one 
condition of its eternal development and progress. 

(b) Righteousness. The righteousness which 
is of God through faith/" This is moral progress; 
it is more than safety, it is growth. Perfection in 
the New Testament is not a negative thing. It 
is notnthe mere absence of sin. It is the presence, 
in full maturity, of all the excellencies which exist 
in their fullest glory in God’s own character. There 
is always a danger of forgetting this, of regarding 
conversion as the end, and not as the beginning, of 
the Christian life. Progress is our only safeguard 
.against "shrinking back unto perdition " (Heb. x. 
38, 39). And this progress culminates as to its pre* 
sent, and re-starts as to its eternal course, in the 
'"resurrection from the dead."" 
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II. The higher life is a life of apparent failure, 
“Not that I have already obtained” {R.V.). 
“ Brethren, I count not . myself yet to have appre* 
hended.” 

Thert is in every great life an element of appar- 
ent failure. The greater the life the greater the 
seeming tragedy of it. A mean, small life may, in 
the main, be successful along all the lines of its act- 
ivity. The man aims at little, and attains it. And 
thus we often, going simply by appearances, count 
that man honoured who has done all he tried to do, 

■ not regarding always the smallness and the trivi^ity 
of what he lived for. It is better to fail in great 
things than to succeed in little things. Take the life 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the great pattern and 
ideal. His life, judged by ordinary human stand- 
ards, was altogether a failure. As a preacher He 
attracted a crowd to hear Him, but He failed to con- 
vince men. His followers were few when He died, 
and those few were ignorant and narrow-minded. 
He made no mark in the world, as men jegard 
fame; and when He died. He seemed to have per- 
ished at the hands of enemies who were stronger 
than He, and to have died without “ having at- 
tained.” Anyone looking at Him as He, when still 
in the prime of early manhood, wearily carried His 
cross to Calvary would have said: “There goes 
another who has tried and failed.” But still He did 
not fail. His life is the crowning success of history. 
Of Him alone can it be s^d that He met the wori.d 
squarely and overcome it. 
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‘‘ Not failure, but low aim is sin.’' It is no sin 
to fail; to sin is to waste one's energies on enter- 
prises which are not worthy. Judge no man a failure 
until you know what he was really trying to do. 
There is a success which is a sin. 

- Thus, after all, the greatest real successes in 
life are its apparent failures. We cannot go by ap- 
pearances. The saints have always been a band of 
foreigners and pilgrims in the world, who seek and 
yet appear never to find. The world calls them un- 
practical idealists, and so tries to dismiss them. 
They seem to live without attaining, and even to 
di^' without having obtained the promises." They 
simply salute their vanishing hopes, and declare 
themselves as seekers for a land not to be found on 
earth, and for "a city having foundations^ whose 
builder and maker is God." They are always faint, 
yet pursuing. 

We can never fully attain, because the standard 
is ever lifted up even as we grow towards it. The 
ethics of the New Testament is so much higher 
than tliat of the Old. A progressive world needs 
always fresh ideals. It is the business of its leaders 
to keep it ever on the alert, ever unsatisfied. Life 
is a continuous climb, and the reward for climbing 
one cliff is to be privileged to see the next, which is 
higher, and so to those which are higher still up to 
-the very throne of God. 

He was a wise sculptor who once told his friends 
just after he had completed a masterpiece: "Ab! 
you may congratulate me; but I know my powers 
are declining, for I have at last pleased myself." It 
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is always the man who knows most who is most 
painfully conscious of his limitations and ignorance. 
The saint alone is overwhelmed with a sense of*his 
sin. The disciple of Christ has always in him a 
“ divine^discontent.’^ If we could only get at St. 
Paul'? experience even now, after he has been near- 
ly two thousand years in heaven, it would still be 
the same. ‘‘ I count not myself to have attained, 
but I press on." 

III. The higher life is a life of constant labour 
and perseverance. The failure did not discourage 
the Apostle; it spurred him on to greater effort# 

There are two words used here to express this : 
(a) Forgetting, “ Forgetting the things which are 
behind.^' This does not mean disregard of the fun- 
damentals; all progress is built upon those. But 
• what are we to forget? . For one thing, we are to 
forget our sins. It serves no good and useful pur- 
pose to be continually brooding upon our own short- 
comings. Beware lest your religion becomes too 
introspective. We are to run the race set^before 
us, not by looking at or into our own hearts, but by 
"looking unto Jesus." Repent, and so leave your 
sins to God. If He has forgiven, nay even forgotten 
them, why should you keep them in mind to hinder 
you on your path? And so with your good deeds. 
Should you happen to have any of them to your ao 
count do not be continually thinking about them. 
Forget them; they only^ hinder you. You need 
ke>»p no account; God sees to that. He is not un- 
mindful of our feeble efforts after goodness. Even 
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our tears are all in His keeping. At the last day 
every one of the good deeds the saints had done had 
been forgotten by them; but there was One Who 
I had not forgotten the least of them: ‘‘Then shall 
j the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, w^en saw 
’ wp thee an hungred, and fed thee? or thirsty, and 
gave thee drink?** They had forgotten all about it. 
Let no man trust to his past, nor be hindered by it. 
The past is often the devil’s weapon. Leave the 
past to the forgiving love of God, and press on. 

(b) Pressing on — “ reaching forth,” “ stretching 
fortyard ” to the things before.” All that is high- 
est and noblest and best is in the future, is yet to be 
attained. 

How are we to press on ? By m^^king the high- 
' est use of all that God has already put within our 
reach. It is to be done not by empty, poetic 
I dreaming, but by seemingly prosaic practical effort. 

; Waste not your time in tears for the things you 
j never had. Use what you have, and press on. You 
I will gert more if you do that. Jacob’s ladder reached 
to heaven; one end of it, however, was on the 

1 earth; and the first way of finding the other end is 

' to make use of the nearest. The ‘‘resurrection of 
the just ” seems far away, infinitely distant even to 
the eye of faith. Still the way to attain it starts 
just from where you stand. No one needs climb to 
heaven or descend to hell to find it. ‘‘ The word is 
in thy mouth.” If you so try, Christ will take h^ 
oC you. Mark the words of St. Paul: “ Apprehwd 
that for which also I am apprehended of Christ 
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Jesus.” We are to place ourselves implicitly in 
God’s hands, and we shall be rewarded to the extent 
of our obedience. The apparent failure will prove 
itself to be a real triumph in the resurrection from 
the dead.. Amen. 
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